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How  COXN  Instrninents 

frill  Help  your  Hand 
Win  Greater  Success 


S.  Owtn,  director.  Won 


Sterling,  Colorado,  High  School  Band.  For  turn 
slate  champions.  There  are  many  Conns  in  this  J 


Marion,  Indiana,  High  School  Comet  Band.  C  R.  Tuttle, 
director,  1939  State  Champions.  Completely  Conn  equipped. 


more  than  50  years’  experience  and  patented 
processes  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any 
other  maker.  Many  exclusive  features  which  aid 
skillful  performance.  Vet  they  cost  no  more 
than  any  other  so-called  standard  make. 

Conn  Offen  This  Veduable  Extra  Service 

As  the  leading  and  largest  manufacturer  of  band  instru¬ 
ments,  Conn  offers  a  valuable  extra  service.  Conn’s  new 
band  organizing  system  makes  it  possible  to  stan  with 
beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  60  to  90  days. 
Full  details  and  free  book,  "Band  Organizing  Made 
Easy,”  gladly  sent  on  request.  Music  Supervisors  will 
find  Conn's  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  invaluable  as 
teaching  aids.  Complete  set  of  charts  on  18  instru¬ 
ments  and  text  book,  "How  Music  is  Made,”  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00,  about  one-tenth  of  the  retail  value. 

FREE  TRIAL  — Easy  Payments  on  any  Coon 
instrument.  Ask  for  full  details  and  illustrated 
booklet  on  the  instrument  in  which  you  • 

are  most  interested.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  infbrmadon 
without  obligadon. 


TO  UNDERSTAND  how  and  why  Conn 
instruments  will  help  your  band  to  greater 
musical  success — examine  the  experience 
of  those  bands  which  consistently  win  highest 
honors  in  competition. 

You  will  find  a  striking  preponderance  of 
Conn  instruments  in  the  winning  bands  at  Na¬ 
tional  band  contests.  And  the  same  tendency 
is  noticeable  among  the  bands  winning  highest 
State  honors.  Some  of  the  State  winners  are 
illustrated  here. 

All  this  is  a  practical  demonstration  of 
Sousa’s  statement  that  "Complete  Conn  equip¬ 
ment  enhances  the  musical  value  of  any  band 
at  least  50%.’’ 

Conn  instruments  are  an  inspiration  to  begin¬ 
ners.  'They  develop  talent  quickly  and  insure 

2uicker  and  greater  progress.  That’s  because 
!onns  are  so  much  easier  to  play.  Scientifically 
ccMtea  design  and  construction  are  the  result  of 

C.  G.  CONN,  1242  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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Here  they  are— 

the  New  Buescher 
Aristocrat  Trumpet 
and  Comet  / 

«  Newly  designed  models,  neat,  ccnnpact,  distinctive  in  ap- 
pear^ce  ... .  instant  in  response,  with  lighter,  faster  valve 
action  . .  .  rich, 'powerful,  flexible  in  tone  .  .  .  and  above 
all,  easier  to  play, 

In  Mumc,  as  in  athletics,  he  who  wins  must  outf^y  his  opponent. 
You  will  observe  that  solo  parts  in  your  band  or  orchestra  are  gpvcn 
to  the  player  who  demonstrates  his  eflidency  dte  beat,  on  his  instru¬ 
ment.  ,  •  .  -  '  j 

■  ^ 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  with  the  Aristocrat — an  instrument 
capable  of  instant  response  ...  an  instrument  with  a  Tone  unmatched 
in  beauty,  accuracy  and  available  vtdume,  with  an  Action  as  light  and 
free  running  as  a  ball  bearing,  one  so  easy  to  blow  that  gcdden,  mellow 
tones  and  sparkling  brilliant  high  notes  pour  forth  with  slightest 
effort . . .  only  with  such  an  instrument  is  it  possible  for  you  to  make 
the  speedy  progress  that  will  carry  you  to  a  place  of  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction. 


Im  tk*  Ntw  Aruto- 


crW  thorltr  vahrt, 
tk*  oU  tprirng  S«r> 
nf  tmd  (<«r  hart 
siren  plate  In  a 
hthleT  pinnm  with 
a  non-atlimg  Dnn- 
Come  tprimg,  which 
mahe,  for  Ughler, 
tpoodier  ralre  at. 


Dsdd*  NOW  to  owa  a  BaMchsr  Truc-Tons  Aris¬ 
tocrat.  Tdl  your  father  and  mother  that  one  of 
these  saperb  instruments  for  Christmas  will  enabla 
you  to  improve  your  playing  and  qukken  your 
progress.  And  to  prove  to  them  how  much  more 
prcStable  your  music  will  be,  you  can  ^  an  Aris¬ 
tocrat  Trumpet,  Comet  or  Trombone  right  in  your 
band  or  orchestra  FREE. 

Writs  today  for  dm  new  Aristocrat  folder  which 
describes  a^  illuatratcs  the  new  Trumpet,  Comet 
or  Trombone;  check  coupon  below.  Show  this  to 
your  parents.  Tell  them  you  want  an  Aristocrat 
for  Christmas,  and  that  we  will  accept  your  present 
instrument  as  part  payment.  Do  this  today.  You’ll 
want  your  Ariiaocrat  for  Christmas,  so  you’ll  have 
to  hurry!  Just  mail  the  coupon;  no  obligation 
whatever. 

Buescher  Band 
Instrument  Co. 

5042  Buescher  Blodc  Elkhart,  Ind. 


This  Coupon  Will  Bring  Full  Information  -  -  Mail  it  TODAY 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co.,  5042  Buescher  Block,  Hkhart,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  know  all  about 
the  Buescher  Tnie-Tooe  Aristocrat.  . 

□  Trumpet  □  Trombone  □  Comet  St.  tC  No. . . 

Mention  any  other  instrument.  Gty — . . . — . Etate- - 


Dom'l  fail  to  mwoHem  The  Sthool  Mmtiriam  when  writing  AArerlUert. 
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School 

\  ORCHESTRA 

m  usician 


What  hyiHM  suggested  the  syllable  signs 
for  rocal  msssic,  do,  re,  me,  fa,  etc.? 


What  is  meant  by  syncopation  in 
music? 


What  is  meant  by  the  gay  science? 
What  part  had  it  in  the  development  of 
music? 


In  the  next  lesson  the  Little  Music 
Master  will  tell  you  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  the  scale  «nd  its 
characters.  Don’t  miss  the  January 
class. 


Now  turn  to  page  34  and  verify 
your  answers  to  the  above  questions. 


Rotxct  L.  Sinphwd,  Editor 

EXECUnVB  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 
Room  1710,  7S  Eaat  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lUinoM 
Phone,  State  061S,  all  departments 


In  the  language  of  Shakespeare  the 
“November  lesson  was  a  hum-dinger.” 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  and  a  great  many  questions 
were  asked.  That’s  what  we  want,  of 
course.  The  more  questions  you  ask 
the  more  easily  your  Music  Master  can 
guide  your  growing  interest.  All  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  asked 
this  past  month  are  answered  in  the 
December  text.  In  addition,  here  are 
three  new  questions  for  you  to  answer 
— if  you  can: 
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Who  is  that  boy  or  girl  in  the  School  Band  or 
Orchestra  whom  you  wish  to  remember  this 
Christmas — ^most  effectively— on  limited  capital? 

Maybe  there  are  twa  or  three  or  several  to  whom 
you  would  like  to  send  something — Oh !  so  much 
better  than  the  usual  Christmas  card,  and  yet 
something  costing  but  a  trifle  more. 

Say!  about  sixty  cents!  What  on  earth  could 
you  buy  for  sixty  cents  that  would  make  any  kind 
of  a  showing?  Besides,  there’s  tinseled  tissue  and 
holly  ribbon  to  buy  and 

postage  to  pay.  - 

But  that  sixty  cents  ChrUtmnjs  fJi 

can  say  Merry  Christ-  S^nnsmuiS 

mas  TEN  TIMES  for  school  Musician, 

the  next  ten  school  ,^5  Wacker  Drive,  ( 
months.  Send  your  , 


Christmas  Qift  Subscription 

The  School  Musician, 

75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  Please  enter  Christmas  grift  subscription  to 
The  School  Musician  for  one  year  starting  with  the 
January  (1930)  issue  to 

Magazine  to  be  sent  to . . 


friend  a  Christmas  subscription  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  There’s  a  gift  that  is  a  gift  and  it 
includes  a  year’s  membership  in  the  N.  S.  B.  and 
0.  Assn. 

Send  your  gift  subscription  NOW.  Let  there  be 
no  delay,  because  we  want  to  send  your  friend  a 
beautiful  little  Christmas  card,  to  be  received  on 
Christmas  Day,  announcing  your  gift  with  your 
name  as  the  thoughtful  giver. 

Use  the  coupon,  or  write  a  letter  giving  complete 
information  and  enclosing  sixty  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scription.  Only  a  little 

-  time  left  —  better  at- 

Suhecrihtiim  today.  Ad- 

^uoscripium  school 

MUSICIAN,  75  East 
ngjj  WackerDrive, 

rtmAR  irift.  ■iihs<<rint.inn  tn  ChlCagO. 


Name  of  Sender.. 
Address  . 


Shall  we  send  Christmas  card  announcing  this  gift? 
( - ) 

Do  yon  wish  subscription  to  include  membership  in 
N.  S.  B.  &  0.  Assn.?  ( _ ) 
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Beethoven,  the  Colossus  of  Music 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1827,  a 
violent  storm  descended  upon  the  brilliant  city  of  Vienna. 
Volleys  of  hail  beat  upon  the  tiled  roofs  and  clouds  of  snow, 
blown  by  great  winds,  roared  through  the  streets. 

On  a  bed  in  a  little  room  in  the  Schwarxspanierplatz  lay 
the  colossus  of  Music — Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  worn  with 
the  agonies  of  approaching  death.  For  two  days  his  throat 
had  been  rattling  tragically.  His  faithful  friends,  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner  and  his  brother’s  wife,  waited  frightened 
at  the  bedside. 

Suddenly  the  lightning 
flashed  in  the  skies.  A  terrific 
clap  of  thunder  followed.  The 
dying  man  awoke  and,  as  in 
defiance  to  fate,  shook  his 
clenched  fists  at  the  skies — 
then  passed  into  immortality. 

Fifty-six  years!  A-  mere 
second  on  the  chronometer  of 
eternity,  but  how  marvelous 
were  those  years.  Beethoven’s 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  opus 
numbers — to  which  should  be 
added  some  thirty  other  works 
without  opus  numbers,  em¬ 
brace  so  many  collections  and 
orchestral  works  of  large 
dimensions  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  measure  them  numeri¬ 
cally.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
very  notable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  works.  Some 
rise  to  the  apex  of  musical  art.  Others,  while  always  show¬ 
ing  the  consummate  workmanship  of  the  master,  are  not 
startling  in  inspiration.  Nevertheless,  the  world  has  never 
ceased  to  wonder  that  Beethoven  could  crowd  so  many 
very  great  masterpieces  into  a  scant  fifty-six  years. 

Consider  such  a  marvelous  work  as  the  “Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony’’  of  Beethoven.  After  hearing  this  masterpiece  over 
and  over,  we  at  no  time  are  left  with  a  feeling  that  at  any 
point  has  the  great  composer  fallen  short  of  the  demands 
of  a  permanent  work  of  art;  and,  what  is  really  more  im¬ 
portant,  never  has  he  exaggerated  his  spiritual  message. 
His  Creation  moves  in  an  orbit,  moves  with  the  inflexibility 
of  Fate,  moves  without  apparent  effort.  Every  moment  it 
fills  the  human  soul  with  satisfaction,  with  artistic  con¬ 
tentment.  By  this  very  orbit,  do  we  determine  its  eternal 
character.  • 


The  Value  of  Frequent  Listemng 
There  are  two  sources,  chiefly,  from  which  an  adequate 
public  for  good  music  will  always  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
the  duty  of  music  lovers  to  see  that  those  sources  are 
always  supplying  the  support  good  music  needs.  They 
are — a  sufltciently  large  public  in  regular  attendance  at 
concerts,  and  a  steady  pressure  of  good  musical  influence 
upon  the  children.  The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  developing  a  love  for 
music  than  to  be  often  hearing  music.  The  great  concert 
public  of  today  is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  public  of 
trained  musicians.  It  is  constantly  being  reinforced  by 


the  addition  to  it  of  untrained  listeners  who  have  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  find  their  best,  their  most  lasting  pleasure  in 
music  that  has  in  it  more  than  the  attractiveness  of  tunes 
or  the  excitements  of  rhythms,  music  whose  beauty  is  made 
up  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  demands  from  its 
hearers  corresponding  thought  and  imagination.  The 
concert  gfoing  public  meet  that  demand  either  because  they 
are  musicians  trained  to  appreciate  the  things  that  mat¬ 
ter,  or,  not  being  musicians,  because  they  have  learned  to 
love  such  music  by  their  much  listening  to  it.  Those  who 
go  to  many  concerts  will  most 
surely  hear  the  appeal  of  real 
music,  and  those  who  neglect 
their  opportunities  of  hearing 
it  will  most  surely  lack  that 
appreciative  ear. 

And  there  is  the  invaluable 
effect  of  good  musical  influence 
upon  the  children.  They  will 
be  concert-goers  of  the  future, 
the  supporters  of  music  as  art, 
the  audience  for  the  things 
that  matter,  the  lovers  of  the 
beauty  of  great  music — or 
they  will  be  among  the  public 
who  best  like  their  music  on 
the  lesser  levels  where  it  is 
meant  only  for  the  pastime 
that  fills  an  idle  hour.  In  the 
latter  event  they  will  lose 
more  than  anyone  who  has 
their  interests  at  heart  would  wish  them  to  lose.  And 
most  of  them  will  lose  it  only  because  they  were  not  influ¬ 
enced  as  children  towards  appreciation  of  the  music  that 
is  so  well  worth  their  appreciation.  Play  and  sing  good 
music  to  them.  Urg^e  them  to  play  and  sing  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  is  certain.  The  children  will  develop 
into  lovers  of  real  music — and  real  music  is  real  beauty. 


The  Sine  Qua  Non  of  Singing 

The  jiubtleties  of  characterization  and  the  graces  of  ges¬ 
ture  as  applied  to  song,  are  a  closed  book  to  all  but  the 
greater  singers.  Yet  these  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  singing 
as  an  art.  The  great  artist  captures  the  mood  of  song 
and  transfers  that  mood  to  the  listener.  Characterization 
becomes  alive.  The  genius  of  Yvette  Guilbert  was  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  song. 

Beautiful  tone  is  the  inundation  of  singing,  the  basis 
of  inspiriting  interpretation.  Phrasing  is  not  mere  breath 
and  tone  manipulation.  The  light  and  share  of  shifting 
emotion  bind  the  succession  of  phrases  into  life'experience 
and  touch  the  listener  through  universal  language. 

The  body  must  be  harmonious  and  expressive — plastic. 
The  first  requisite  toward  the  elimination  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  to  fill  the  mind  iHth  such  detailed  exact  and 
inspiring  purpose  that  there  is  no  room  for  thought  of 
self.  A  sense  of  power  courses  vdth  the  complete  tech¬ 
nique  of  voice,  body  and  mind. 

episode  of  the  song  before  the  audience,  with  its  characters 
clearly  differentiate.  So  the  singer  must  be  master  of  dra¬ 
matic  material  and  have  the  exquisite  gift  of  humor  as  well. 

In  vocal  art,  there  is  the  supreme  gift  of  placing  each 
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For  thirteen  years,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Tremaine  hat  been  director 
of  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music.  He  is 
the  originator  of  the  Music 
Memory  Contest,  and  it  largely 
responsible  for  National  Music 
Week,  and  Piano  Classes  and 
Instrumental  Music  in  the 
schools. 


There  are  no  accurate  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  the  number  of  school 
bands  and  orchestras  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  set 
of  figrures  would  tell  the  true  story  even 
if  they  were  available.  The  growth 
has  been  too  rapid  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  statistics  to  catch  up  and  oh  the 
other  too  varied  to  be  expressible  in 
mere  numbers. 

Yet  where  there  is  a  widespread  rec¬ 
ognition  that  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  figures,  sometimes  in  fact  for  “ac¬ 
curate  figures,”  and  it  is  a  demand 
which  has  frequently  been  encountered 
by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Music. 

We  have  therefore  attempted,  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  survey,  to  obtain 
at  least  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 


the  real  situation,  and  have  secured 
estimates  from  those  in  closest  contact 
with  the  field  and  in  the  best  position 
to  know.  A  composite  of  these  esti¬ 
mates  indicates  that  there  are  now  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  25,000  school  bands, 
and  between  25,000  and  35,000  school 
orchestras  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  tremendous  totals,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  as  recently  as  a  decade  ago 
a  school  orchestra  with  any  approach 
to  full  instrumentation  was  a  rarity 
even  in  the  big  cities  and  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  smaller  community. 

The  figure  for  the  orchestras  in¬ 
cludes  a  considerable  number  of  en¬ 
sembles  which,  though  excluding  the 
smallest  ones,  are  strictly  speaking, 
not  orchestras  at  all  as  they  lack  many 
of  the  players  and  much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  usually  considered  necessary  for 


th%t  classification ;  but  even  these 
often  blossom  out  into  full-fledged 
symphonic  organizations  within  the 
span  of  a  single  school  year.  Bands 
are  more  likely  to  begin  with  a  fair 
equipment  and  number  of  players,  but 
their  development  has  had  a  still  more 
recent  start  than  that  of  the  orchestra, 
which  accounts  for  their  smaller  num¬ 
ber. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  onward 
march  of  the  school  band  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  has  been  even  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  orchestra. 
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By  C.  M.  TREMAINE 

In  which  the  directing  head  of  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  and  the  one  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  present  development  of  instrument* 
al  instruction  in  public  schools,  tells  us  of  some  of  the 
obstacles  encountered  and  overcome  and  some  of  the 
Bureau’s  great  achievements* 


The  usual  brass  ensemble  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  was  more  likely  to 
be  a  casually  assembled  handful,  to 
make  a  joyful  noise  at  football  games, 
than  anything  of  a  musical  nature. 
Here  and  there  a  school  produced  a 
good  military  band,  a  tendency 
strengthened  by  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  influ¬ 
ence  after  the  war,  but  it  seldom 
claimed  recognition  on  its  musical 
merits,  nor  would  it  have  obtained 
such  recognition,  for  it  was  considered 
rather  as  an  adjunct  to  other  activi¬ 
ties,  or  an  extra  curricular  exercise 
for  those  interested,  or  at  best  a  sort 
of  decoration  in  school  life,  worthy  of 
help  by  the  community  in  acquiring 
uniforms — and  often  not  even  that. 
The  suggestion  that  the  bands  be 
granted  school  time  for  rehearsals 
would  have  been  considered  almost  as 
preposterous  as  a  desire  for  school 
credit,  and  in  all  fairness  let  us  admit 
that  with  the  scanty  repertoire  of 
marches  and  “pep”  tunes  most  of  them 
had  to  offer,  and  their  often  badly 
balanced  instrumentation,  musical  at¬ 
tainments  were  hardly  high  enough 
to  warrant  a  very  different  attitude. 
Leaders  paid  by  the  school  board  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  group 
had  usually  to  depend  on  chance  for 
any  one  to  take  charge  at  all. 

The  history  of  the  Joliet,  Illinois 
High  School  Band  is  a  dramatic  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  the  initiative  of  one 
man,  with  a  great  ideal  of  what  band 
work  might  be  and  with  a  small  fol¬ 
lowing  of  enthusiastic  youngsters,  was 
able  to  overcome  all  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  which  beset  the  begin¬ 
ning  band  ten  years  ago,  to  carry  on, 
or  rather  struggle  on,  for  several 
years  with  only  the  slightest  help  from 
school  and  community,  to  steadily  im¬ 
prove  the  group  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
and  to  emerge  triumphant  as  a  winner 
of  state  contests,  and  finally  as  thrice 
champion  of  the  National  High  School 
Band  Contest.  The  story  has  been 
written  by  A.  R.  McAllister,  director 
of  the  band,  and  it  should  be  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  all  band  leaders. 

Recognition!  That’s  What  We  Want 

B\NDS  and  orchestras  are  still  far 
from  receiving  school  credit  and 
school  time  for  rehearsal  as  generally 


as  they  should,  but  notable  progress 
has  been  made  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  award  of  such  time  and 
credit  is  a  goal  toward  which  instru¬ 
mental  educators  everywhere  are  ear¬ 
nestly  striving.  The  establishment  of 
a  system  of  group  instruction  on  the 
various  instruments,  as  a  source  of 
recruits  for  band  and  orchestra,  is  a 
great  help  toward  securing  credits, 
proper  equipment,  competent  teachers, 
school  time,  and  other  essentials  and 
desiderata,  but  so  far  only  a  few  cities 
like  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh, 
Louisville  and  Flint  have  succeeded  in 
introducing  such  a  plan. 

In  part  the  problem  of  in^rumental 
music  will  be  solved  as  a  correlary  to 
better  recog^nition  for  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  school  music;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  towns,  cities  and  counties  which 
even  today  give  little  or  no  credit  for 


This  is  the  new  Netionat  Bend 
Trophy,  won  by  Senn  High,  Chicago, 
last  year,  but  will  have  to  be  won 
three  times  in  succession  before  it 
passes  title. 

music,  whether  vocal,  instrumental  or 
appreciation.  One  of  the  requests 
which  I  receive  most  frequently  as 
director  of  the  National  Bureau  for 


the  Advancement  of  Music  is  how  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  a  music  su¬ 
pervisor  in  schools  where  the  Board 
of  Education  is  indifferent  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  music,  and  how  the  super¬ 
visor  can  insure  proper  support  of  his 
work  after  he  has  been  appointed. 

Many  extensive  movements  are  un¬ 
der  way  looking  toward  universal  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  music  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  and  one  important  department 
of  the  Bureau’s  activity  is  to  help 
these  to  the  limit  of  our  resources  and 
ability.  So  many  allies  are  being  won 
to  the  cause,  and  so  much  valuable 
ammunition  being  gathered  for  the 
enlightenment  of  those  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced,  that  it  is  probably  safe  to 
prophecy  that  within  the  next  decade 
only  the  distinctly  backward  school 
system  will  be  found  neglecting  mu¬ 
sic,  and  it  will  seek  to  make  good  an 
admitted  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  will  still  remain  the  question 
of  supplementary  funds  to  enable  in¬ 
strumental  music  to  realize  its  full 
possibilities  for  the  education  of  those 
directly  paHicipating,  and  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  school  and  community,  but 
its  battle  for  the  principle  of  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  valued  unit  in  the  curriculum 
will  have  been  successfully  fought. 

Knock!  Knock!  "Opportunity  Calling” 

The  vital  element  in  the  success  of 
school  instrumental  music  which 
is  furnished  by  good  leadership  need 
hardly  be  discussed  here.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  today  a  gn^eat  scarc¬ 
ity  of  men  and  women  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  musicianship,  teaching  ability 
and  general  education  to  command  for 
the  work  its  potential  prestige  and  to 
worthily  direct  the  tremendous  and 
almost  untapped  reservoirs  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ability  among  young  people, 
the  availability  even  of  such  versatile 
people  is  largely  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand.  Leading  colleg^es  and 
music  schools  are  introducing  and  ex¬ 
tending  courses  in  instrumental  con¬ 
ducting  which  will  before  long  answer 
the  question  of  supply.  The  gn^owing 
sense  among  the  public  of  the  cultural 
and  practical  values  of  instrumental 
study  will  result  in  more  opportunities 
for  the  qualified  and  increased  demand 
to  the  point  where  the  field  will  attract 
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all  the  tillers  it  needs  to  prodace  a 
hamper  crop  of  fine  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  throaghoat  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  All  the  factors  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  later  in  this  article  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  one  or  both  divisions  of  this 
critical  matter  of  sapply  and  demand, 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  get  their 
full  import  should  keep  this  in  mind. 


when  the  first  band  contests  were  held 
with  the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
strumental  Affairs  and  the  National 


utilized  that  very  fact  to  obtain  from 
its  board  of  education  certain  missing 
instruments,  school  time  for  rehearsal, 
and  school  credit  towards  graduation. 
In  other  cases  it  is  victory  which  has 
inspired  a  school  to  give  proper  recog¬ 
nition  in  whatever  way  it  was  needed. 


Bureau,  there  was  a  total  of  only  fifty 
entries  in  five  states.  In  1929  there 
were  650  entries  in  37  states,  with 
some  35,000  players  participating.  Also 
at  that  time  the  fourth  national  con¬ 
test  was  hdd,  with  twenty-six  picked 
bands  from  fourteen  states,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  judges  assembled,  including 
some  of  the  leaders  among  American 
composers,  musicians  and  educators, 
and  wide  publicity  given  the  event  in 
the  press  of  the  country.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  within  the  states 
is  the  case  of  Illinois,  whose  entries 
increased  from  seven  in  the  1924  con¬ 
test  to  ninety-four  last  spring.  Some 
of  the  other  state  totals  were  Iowa  61, 
Northern  California  59,  Wisconsin  51 
and  Indiana  43.  Of  coarse  all  these 
bands  did  not  come  to  the  finals,  most 
of  them  not  getting  beyond  the  piv^ 
liminary  district  contests.  These  dis¬ 
trict  events  are  proving  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
the  contest  work  to  the  smaller  and 
more  remote  schools,  and  are  being 
generally  adopted  in  all  states. 

Cooperation  by  the  Committee  in 
school  orchestra  contests  was  not  ini¬ 
tiated  until  1928,  due  mainly  to  the 


The  formation  in  the  early  ’twenties 
of  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Af¬ 
fairs  as  one  of  the  active  promoting 
groups  of  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  marked  a  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  organization  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  upon  a  program  of  con¬ 
tests  on  a  state  and  national  basis  as 
the  surest  means  of  raising  standards, 
enhancing  prestige  among  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  arousing  public  interest.  As 
secretary  of  this  Committee  I  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  indicating  that 
these  results  are  being  achieved.  Some 
state  that  preparation  for  the  contests 
has  given  incentive  to  the  study  of  a 
better  grade  of  music  than  was  ever 
attempted  before;  others  that  instru¬ 
ments  long  needed  are  being  supplied, 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  than  can  be  accommodated,  and 
that  instrumental  classes  are  being 
established  in  addition  to  the  larger 
group  work.  I  remember  one  recent 
case  in  which  an  orchestra  which  came 
out  last  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
national  contest,  because  of  weakness 
in  instrumentation  and  sight  reading. 


Leaders  should  of  course  train 
I  their  groups  in  general  musician- 
ship  and  not  for  winning  contests,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  contest  par¬ 
ticipation  offers  them  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  win  public  support  for 
their  all  -  year  -  round  work  and  at 
the  same  time  powerfully  buttress 
the  whole  structure  of  school  music. 
Contests  have  their  defects  to  be  sure, 
but  they  have  their  musical  as  well  as 
dramatic  values.  He  who  ignores  the 
first  neglects  an  educational  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  he  who  ignores  the  second 
is  not  adapting  himself  as  well  as  he 
might  to  present-day  conditions. 

That  the  contests  are  effectual  in 
promoting  their  objectives  is  a  reason¬ 
able  deduction  from  the  ronarkable 
expansion  of  the  movement.  In  1924, 
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steadily  cherished  purpose  of  foster¬ 
ing  instrumental  music.  When  the  Or¬ 
chestra  goes  “on  the  air”  at  its  next 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  in  February, 
it  will  initiate  its  direct  contact  with 
the  public  at  large.  Its  playing  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  revelation  to  the 
country,  and  unless  all  signs  fail,  the 
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fact  that  the  orchestra  had  had  an 
earlier  part  and  a  longer  record  of 
progn*e8s.  However,  growth  in  this  field 
responded  to  stimulus  as  readily  as 
with  the  bands,  and  the  Committee  is 
now  cooperating  in  thirty  state-wide 
orchestra  contests.  The  first  National 
contest  was  held  last  year  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  The  second,  next 
spring,  will  probably  be  held  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
than  twenty  of  the  state  winners  will 
participate. 

The  ail-state  band  and  orchestra, 
with  its  counterparts  in  the  all-county 
and  all-city  organization,  is  another 
source  of  inspiration  to  school  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Still  another  is  the  band 
or  orchestra  festival,  sometimes  called 
conclave,  bringing  together  many 
groups,  but  without  the  element  of 
competition.  Both  are  showing  a 
healthy  growth,  and  have  enlisted  the 
cordial  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs.  Much  might  be 
said  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
contest  and  the  festival,  but  suffice  it 
to  indicate  here  that  whatever  these 


may  be,  each  has  its  own  contribution 
to  make  to  the  advancement  of  school 
bands  and  orchestras. 

The  Flower  of  Orchestral  Achievement 

CROWNING  the  whole  splendid 
edifice  of  local  and  state  ensem¬ 
bles  is  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra,  the  very  fiower  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  its  field,  and  the  demonstration 
par  excellence  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  school  instrumental  music. 
Its  performance  before  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  some 
two  years  ago  gave  that  most  influen¬ 
tial  group  of  general  educators  a  reali¬ 
zation  they  could  never  have  had  be¬ 
fore  of  the  possibilities  of  orchestral 
training,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
source  of  much  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  provision  for  music  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  other  basic  subjects  in 
the  curriculum.  The  appearances  of 
the  Orchestra  before  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Conference  have  given 
renewed  impetus  to  that  organization’s 


event  will  redound  greatly  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  school  instrumental  training. 

-  Back  of  this  wonderful  orchestra 
and  of  much  of  the  other  recent  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  National  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  which  last  summer  was  at¬ 
tended  by  232  picked  players  from  the 
high  schools,  representing  42  states, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  opportunity 
here  offered  talented  boys  and  girls  to 
study  under  the  most  eminent  conduc¬ 
tors  and  to  supervisors  and  teachers 
desirous  of  extending  their  training 
in  leadership,  make  the  Camp  in  all 
probability  America’s  most  notable 
contribution,  to  the  field  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music. 

We  believe  every  school  music  su¬ 
pervisor  and  every  school  superinten¬ 
dent  who  does  not  have  a  band  or 
orchestra  in  his  school  should  look 
seriously  into  the  merits  of  such  an 
activity  and  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  it.  Many  very  practical  schemes 
have  been  worked  out  for  financing 
school  ensembles  in  whole  or  in  part 
so  that  consideration  of  expense  need 
no  longer  be  a  bar. 
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Simple !  Sincere !  Singable ! 

Christmas 
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look  backward.  Such  a  desire 
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Christmas  time,  that  has  grown  Beginning  a  series  or  articles 


ONCE  in  a  great  while  we  are 
moved  to  halt  the  rapid,  rest¬ 
less  progress  of  modern  life, 
and  to  look  backward.  Such  a  desire 
always  comes  to  me  at  Christmas 
time — Christmas  time,  that  has  grown 
to  be  so  crowded  and  hurried,  so  full 
of  duties  and  expensive  things  that 
there  is  little  room  for  the  spirit  of 
simple  social  joy. 

For  the  time,  then,  let  us  leave  be¬ 
hind  us  the  massive  music  of  the 
“Three  B’s”  and  all  their  lofty  breth¬ 
ren,  and  write  of  another  great  music 
that  is  characterized  by  three  S’s — for 
It  is  always  “simple,”  “sincere,”  and 
“singable” — Christmas  carols. 

A  carol  is  a  bright  song  which  is 
used  to  express  joyous  emotions.  It 
has  not  always  been  associated  with 
Christmas  by  any  means.  The  ancient 
Greeks  had  hymns  sung  in  honor  of 
their  gods  and  goddesses,  accom¬ 
panied  by  dancing,  the  clashing  of 
cymbals,  and  other  expressions  of 
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joy;  and  the  Hebrews  had  festival 
carols  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Carols  are  of  every  kind — Oriental, 
medieval,  rustic,  or  intellectual,  as 
necessity  called  them  forth.  Carols 
have  influenced  the  Christmas  music 
of  all  nations;  also  many  masses  have 
been  based  upon  their  melodies.  But 
their  great-^their  very  great  value 
lies  in  the  outburst  of  joy  which  they 
bring  when  young  and  old  join  in 
their  singing.  All  our  present-day 
music  is  like  a  great  river  that  has 
been  formed  by  the  joining  of  two 
streams  that  flow  out  from  antiquity. 
The  source  of  one  of  these  streams 


was  in  the  folk  life  of  the  people,  and 
the  source  of  the  other  was  in  the 
church. 

In  folk  music,  the  simple  feeling,  the 
events,  and  the  history  of  the  people 
were  informally  preserved  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  The  music  of 
the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
written  down  from  the  begrinning. 
Educated  priests  worked  out  ways  of 
writing  music,  and  though  these  ways 
have  changed  many  times  in  the  long 
story  of  music,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  an  unbroken  record  of  the 
growth  of  music,  and  its  increasing 
complications. 
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Christmas  carols,  as  we  have  them 
today,  come  from  these  twin  sources. 
The  merriest  of  Christmas  festivities 
were  celebrated  in  the  zest  of  good 
fellowships  at  feasts  and  festivals. 
Indeed,  that  is  still  true.  In 
the  long-ago  England,  the 
celebrations  took  the  form  of 
feasts  characterized  by  boars’ 
heads,  pies,  and  foaming 
tankards  of  ale  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  made  genial  by  the 
roaring  Yule  long,  and  holly, 
and  the  mischievous  mistle¬ 
toe.  Christmas  festivals  were 
enjoyed  to  the  uttermost. 

What  the  dancing  and  games 
and  songs  meant  to  the  vast 
body  of  English  people  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  order  of  the  King 
that  the  working  people 
should  participate,  without 
reserve  of  class  or  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  the  days  when  Eng¬ 
land’s  music  was  most  com¬ 
plex,  their  Christmas  carols 
remained  “simple,  sincere, 
and  singable.’’ 

Today,  in  America,  the 
boar’s  head  has  way  to 

the  turkey  and  cranberries; 
and  pity  the  man  who  is  not 
at  home  on  Christmas  Day 
for  a  feast  of  fellowship! 

In  these  days  of  tunes  in¬ 
numerable,  it  seems  almost 
sacrilegious  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  should  often  have  used 
the  same  air  for  a  carol  as 
for  a  drinking  song.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  many  of  the  loveliest 
old  songs  were  taken  over 
into  the  church,  and  so  set 
down  into  musical  notation, 
or  they  would  have  been  lost 
or  changed  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion  as  time  went  on. 

Only  that  which  is  personal  is  vital, 
and  some  of  us  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  that  musical  experiences  were 
more  personal.  Appreciation  is  not  a 
quality  of  any  of  the  arts;  it  happens 
inside  the  individual  or  it  never  hap¬ 
pens  at  all.  We  wish  that  the  number 
of  amateurs  were  increasing  —  that 
more  people  would  play  in  groups  at 
home  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  And,  above 
all,  we  wish  that  the  joy  of  song  had 
not,  somehow,  been  crowded  out.  What¬ 
ever  became  of  the  village  singing 
schools! -Last  summer,  as  I  sojourned 
among  the  charming  villages  of  the 
Croatians,  the  Rumanians,  and  the 
Czechs — ^thrilled  through  and  through 
with  the  superb  singing  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  the  laborers — I  coveted  for 
America  that  simple  joy  that  is  a  soul 
force,  that  ring  of  “something  to  sing 


about,’’  that  is  not  present  in  our 
singing. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  Na¬ 
tivity  with  song  was  instituted  by 
Telesphorus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 


year  129.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
all  great  religrious  leaders  presented 
the  great  story  to  their  people  through 
music  and  mystery  and  miracle  plays. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  these  songs  were 
carried  about  by  the  troubadours  and 
the  Minnesingers,  who  sang  old  songs 
and  invented  new  ones. 

Martin  Luther  writes:  “At  the  time 
that  the  festival  of  Christ’s  birth  was 
celebrated,  we  went  from  house  to 
house  and  from  village  to  village  sing¬ 
ing  popular  Christmas  carols  in  four- 
part  harmony.’’ 

Puritanism  and,  later,  industrialism 
discouraged  the  care-free,  simple  joys 
of  early  days  for  a  long  while,  but 
the  picturesque  custom  of  out-of-doors 
caroling  on  Christmas  Eve  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  tremendous  revival  during  the 
last  ten  years.  In  1927  it  was  esti¬ 


mated  that  there  were  more  than  2000 
cities  and  towns  following  the  tradi¬ 
tional  caroling  custom. 

Detroit  was  among  the  first  of  the 
larger  cities  to  undertake  the  project 
on  a  systematic  basis.  Lead¬ 
ers  from  all  denominations 
engaged  in  the  work  with  the 
Camp  Fire  and  Girl  Scout 
offices  in  the  Community 
Building  as  headquarters. 
Private  automobiles  were 
loaned  to  convey  groups  to 
hospitals  and  homes,  and  city 
buses  were  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  singers  by  the 
mayor. 

Last  year  nearly  10,000 
persons  were  engaged  in  car¬ 
oling,  either  on  the  streets, 
in  hospitals,  in  institutions, 
or  in  hotel  lobbies.  The  Camp 
Fire  and  Girl  Scout  Organi¬ 
zations,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Nell  A.  Cullinane, 
acted  as  clearing  house,  re¬ 
ceiving  requests  and  booking 
singers  accordingly.  Surely 
this  commendable  work 
should  receive  the  unqualified 
support  of  every  one  who 
cares  for  Christmas  joy! 

Christmas  is  a  time  that 
particularly  inspires  us  to 
make  an  expression  of  our 
feelings.  But  the  friendliness 
and  affection  which  overfiows 
at  Christmas  time  really 
abides  throughout  the  year. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  song.  While  Christmas 
carols  are  timely  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  quite  as  imi>ortant 
that  we  should  sing  in  April, 
June,  or  September. 

Christmas  carols  are  im¬ 
portant  not  only  as  songs, 
but  as  a  builder  of  com¬ 
munity  interest.  Too  often  the  music 
of  a  school  is  locked  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  building,  and  the  music 
of  a  church  confined  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  the  great  music  presented 
on  concert  courses  has  no  relation  to 
either  of  these  other  efforts. 

Does  your  high  school  singing  carry 
over  into  the  choirs  and  choral  organ¬ 
izations  of  your  own  home  town?  Do 
you  patronize  the  concert  courses  in 
your  vicinity,  and  enjoy  the  music,  or 
does  the  school  bell  at  the  close  of  a 
day  put  an  end  to  your  attention  to 
music? 

Christmas  carols  lead  us  in  an  in¬ 
tention  to  tear  down  the  walls  that 
divide  this  music  from  that,  and  bring 
us  a  vision  of  a  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  in  music. 

And,  as  we  have  said  before,  only 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


ONLY  that  which  is  personal  is  vital, 
and  some  of  us  wish  with  all  our  hearts 
that  musical  experiences  were  more 
personal.  Appreciation  is  not  a  quality  of 
any  of  the  arts;  it  happens  inside  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  it  never  happens  at  all.  We  wish 
that  the  number  of  amateurs  were  increasing 
— that  more  people  would  play  in  groups  at 
home  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  And,  above  all, 
we  wish  that  the  joy  of  song  had  not,  some¬ 
how,  been  crowded  out. 


In  the  January  Issue 


Lohengrin 


Pm/  Whitemmn  lemds  his  brmss  with  sm  eccentnc  gesture. 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Anderson 


IT  HAS  been  said  of  a  certain  well 
known  symphony  conductor,  that, 
after  attending  a  real  high  class 
American  jazz  orchestra  performance, 
he  criticized  his  brass  and  wood-wind 
sections  for  lack  of  technical  profi¬ 
ciency.  Therewith,  he  advised  each 
individual  player  to  attend  a  concert 
given  by  the  aforesaid  jazz  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  observe  the  evidently  new 
technical  possibilities  of  these  instru¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  symphony  orchestra  conductor 
was  immediately,  though  silently,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  low  level  of  artistic 
strata  in  the  estimation  of  his  players. 

There  may  be  some  justice  in  the 
remarks  of  this  leader  to  his  men,  but 
there  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
case,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  inter¬ 
pose  the  performers  of  the  two  orches¬ 
tras  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
for  the  brass  and  wood-wind  sections 
in  each  band  is  composed  of  a  body  of 
men  especially  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  type  of  music  they  are 
expected  to  perform. 

The  jazz  orchestra  is  purely  and 
wholly  an  American  institution!  It 
has  evolved  from  American  ideas  and 


Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson? 
or,  after  reading  his  article  do  you 
still  cling  to  your  old  opinions? 


ARTHUR  OLAF  ANDERSON 
Noted  Instructor  and  Coach. 

ideals,  and,  with  jazz  compositions 
developing  hand  in  fldove  with  it,  we 
now  have  something  which  is  truly 


national  and  not  borrowed  from  any 
other  country.  With  the  advance  in 
jazz  composition,  we  will  expect  what¬ 
ever  new  problems  which  are  bound 
to  arise  to  be  met  by  the  added  technic 
of  the  jazz  performer. 

We  cannot  expect  the  symphony 
trombonist  to  play  his  instrument  “in 
the  bag.”  He  probably  does  not  know 
what  “bag”  is  and  would  have  to  be 
told  to  cover  the  bell  of  his  instrument 
with  a  leather  sack  especially  made 
for  the  purpose  of  muting  the  tones 
of  the  brass  instruments  of  the  jazz 
orchestra.  The  trumpet  player  of  the 
high-brow  organization  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  much  embarrassed  if, 
in  the  directions  of  the  music  he  is 
playing,  he  found:  “put  on  the  hat” 
or  “take  off  the  hat.”  Literally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  would  not  be  polite  for  a  sym¬ 
phony  player  to  put  on  and  take  off 
his  hat  during  a  performance  in  pub¬ 
lic.  He  would  be  quite  astonished  if 
he  knew  that  the  directions  meant  to 
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is  to  obtain  exaggerated  effects.  In 
order  to  attain  to  this'  ambition,  he 
has  experimented  at  length  with  the 
technie  of  his  instrument.  Sometimes 
he  discovers  ways  and  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  tonal  disturbances  which  are 
highly  amusing.  These  are  fitting 
only  for  the  kind  of  rendition  that  is 
expected  of  the  jazz  performer  and 
which  the  serious  artist  on  the  same 
instrument  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  imitating.  Such  a  player  is  in  great 
demand  in  the  jazz  orchestral  field. 
Very  often  a  man  is  discovered  who 
is  adept  in  the  performance  of  sev¬ 
eral  instruments  of  somewhat  the 
■same  type.  In  a  certain  well  known 
band,  one  celebrated  clarinetist  plays 
no  less  than  nine  wind  instruments. 
Apparently,  he  encounters  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  change  from  the  double 
reed  embouchure  to  that  of  the  single 


he  allowed  a  moment’s  rest  in  per¬ 
formance  as  the  trombone  is  constant¬ 
ly  used. 

The  trumpet  player  very  rarely 
doubles,  unless  possibly  to  change 
from  the  regulation  keyed  instrument 
to  the  slide-trumpet.  The  latter  in¬ 


ly  double,  although  I  have  seen  a 
fiddler  suddenly  drop  his  violin  and 
decorate  his  person  with  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  ornamented  accordion,  and, 
though  his  fingers  and  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  bellows  gave  indi- 
(Continued  on  paae  S8) 


cover  the  bell  of  his  trumpet  wilh  a 
real  hat.  Then,  again,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  mutes,  strange  to  the 
symphony  performer  of  which  he, 
probably,  has  never  heard.  One  of 
these,  of  the  “wa-wa”  variety  has  a 
shutter  in  its  large  end  which  is 
opened  and  closed  by  the  disengaged 
hand  and  which  emits  squawks  of  a 
peculiarly  ludicrous  character.  These 
mutes  are  of  native  invention  and  are 
used  for  the  trumpet. 

The  laughing  saxaphone  presents 
problems  in  technic  which  Mr.  Sax, 
the  genial  inventor  of  this  family  of 
popular  instruments,  never  dreamed 
would  desecrate  their  use.  Did  he  ever 
imagine  that  his  contribution  to  the 
musical  world  would  be  used  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  language  of  the  ducks?  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  for,  with  the 
slap-tongueing,  the  effect  would  al¬ 
most  cause  a  healthy,  strong-lunged 
duck  .to  blush  for  shame. 

The  aim  of  the  jazz  orchestra  player 


Joe  Thomas  (in  the  circle  at  the  left)  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  ever  really 
mastered  both  the  reed  and  the  cup  mouthpiece.  Mr.  Thomas  plays  the 
trumpet  and  the  saxophone  with  remarkable  finish.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
him  in  vaudeville.  Below,  the  famous  Ross  Gorman,  for  many  years  the  fea¬ 
tured  reed  artist  with  Paul  Whiteman.  Mr.  Gorman  plays  twenty-one  instru¬ 
ments— well.  He  has  mastered  about  every  kind  of  reed  instrument  known. 


strument,  which  somewhat  resembles 
a  small  trombone,  is  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  humorous  glides  and  swoops 
up  and  down  from  one  to  another  note 
in  the  melody.  It  expresses  deviltry 
through  this  unorthodox  manner  of 
expression  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  what  is  expected  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  trumpet.  The  jazz  trumpet  player 
has  been  able  greatly  to  extend  the 
upward  range  of  his  instrument  until 
one  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  evident  limit.  He  does  this  In¬ 
timately,  too,  by  overblowing  and  not, 
as  so  many  performers  are  apt  to 
declare,  through  false-toning. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  in¬ 
strument  to  be  played  without  some 
sort  of  fanciful  contrivance  to  distort 
or  mote  its  tonal  emission.  'When  it  is 
“bare-headed,”  that  is,  without  a 
“hat,”  it  is  sure  to  be  up  to  some  va¬ 
riety  of  demoniacal  mischief  aided  by 
Uie  “wa-wa”  mute  or  some  odd  use 
of  the  regulation  mute. 

The  French  homist  very  rarely 
plays  another  instrument.  He  has  his 
hands  full  with  the  uncertainties  of 
his  horn  without  borrowing  further 
troubles. 

The  stringed  instrumentalists  rare¬ 


reed  and  vice  versa,  for  he  is  seen 
continually  changing  from  oboe  to 
clarinet,  to  E  fiat  alto  saxophone,  to 
bassoon,  back  to  the  clarinet,  perhaps 
the  high  E  fiat  instrument  this  time, 
etc.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  certain  adjustments  of  em¬ 
bouchure  are  necessary,  but  these,  as 
well  as  such  differences  as  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  air  pressure  and  variations 
in  Uie  systems  of  fingering,  appear  to 
be  instantly  and  successfully  met 
without  visible  effort. 

The  slide-trombonist,  with  his  por- 
tamentos  and  glissandos,  scoops  and 
general  deviltry,  is  a  noted  factor  in 
the  jazz  doings.  He  sometimes  doubles 
in  saxophone  or  another  instrument, 
and  his  technic  must  be  equal  in  vir¬ 
tuosity  to  the  performer  in  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  then  some.  He 
must  be  a  master  of  a  great  variety 
of  tonal  distinctions  upon  his  instru¬ 
ment,  for  he  is  called  upon  to  sob, 
scold,  whisper  or  “whoop  it  up,”  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  very  rarely  is 


Who  Started 
this  School 


Dating  bmek  to  ISJt,  this  originol  bond  of  tht 
Form  om4  Trodes  Schoot  in  Boston  Horbor 
hoUs,  to  dote,  the  record  for  being  the  fhst 
in  existence.  The  pictnre  inrites  mnch  in¬ 
teresting  stndy.  John  Jt.  Jdorse,  lender,  is 
shown  ot  the  right. 


Band 


SEVENTY-TWO  years  ago  twelve 
boys,  students  at  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School,  Thompson’s 
Island,  (Boston,  Mass.)  experienced 
the  joy  of  creating  a  pleasing  musi¬ 
cal  sound  by  singing  through  combe 
covered  with  tissue  paper.  Three 
other  young  boys  who  owned  violins, 
and  hoped  to  play  them  in  due  course 
of  time,  joined  these  twelve  boys  and 
formed  a  “band.”  Shortly  afterwards 
a  base  fiddle  was  added.  Later  these 
boys  somehow  secured  a  saxhorn,  cor¬ 
nopean  and  small  drum  and  inciden¬ 
tally  a  teacher.  The  saxhorn  was 
about,  the  size  of  the  present-day  bari¬ 
tone  saxophone,  the  cornopean  resem¬ 
bled  a  comet. 

These  sroung  boys,  the  first  mem¬ 


Business  Anytvay  1 


By  ROBERT  RAHTE 

Was  this  the  first  School  Band? 
Well,  if  you  can  show  an  earlier 
beginning,  you^re  invited  to  do  so 


bers  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School 
Band,  played  their  first  concert  mi  the 
instruments  named  above  in  1858  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr. 
John  Ripley  Morse,  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Charitably  inclined  people  listened  to 
the  band  play;  whatever  the  actual 
value  of  the  muuc  was,  these  listen¬ 
ers  micouraged  the  boys. 


Although  the  beginning  was  not*of 
great  promise  the  boys  continued  to 
play,  and  became  more  proficient.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  nucleus  to  the 
splendid  school  bands  of  the  present 
day.  Yet  it  was  the  beginning,  and 
from  it  all  the  fine  school  bands  and 
orchestras  have  sprang.  For  not  only 
was  this  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Farm  and  Trades  School  band,  but  the 
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bcfiiiniiv  of  tlM  school  bands  throoffh- 
ont  the  coantry. 

Progrcw  in  Noim 

After  the  first  year  the  combs  and 
tissae  paper  gave  way  to  a  small 
hired  set  of  second-hand  instroments, 
with  bass  dmm  and  cymbals.  As  far 
as  noise  went,  the  band  made  rapid 
progress.  It  became  evident 
that  an  experienced  teacher 
was  needed,  and  Mr.  Alonso 
Draper  of  Sooth  Boston  was 
engaged  to  assist  Mr.  Morse 
in  teaching  the  boys.  Dr. 

Draper  tanght  the  scales  and 
easy  exercises,  and  fomlshed 
all  the  mnsic  scores  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  start.  At  that  time 
band  music  was  scored  by  the 
director  and  it  was  much 
more  simple  than  oor  pres¬ 
ent-day  arrangements. 

Slowly  bat  sorely  the  band 
advanc«l,  and  after  one  year 
of  hard  work  by  Bandmas¬ 
ter  Morse,  assisted  by  Mr. 

Draper,  the  organization  led 
the  procession  when  the 
school  made  its  annual  pil¬ 
grimage  through  the  Boston 
streets  in  1869.  The  Boston 
newspapers  were  especially 
kind  in  their  press  reports 
and  the  boys  received  com¬ 
mendation  everywhere.  This, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
public  appearance  of  any 
school  band  in  this  country, 
and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  band 
was  immediately  assured ; 
the  opportunity  to  commer¬ 
cialize  it  was  offered  at  this  time,  but 
all  offers  to  play  for  money  were  re¬ 
fused.  School  exhibitions,  Sunday 
School  picnics,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
was  allowed  by  the  management  and 
the  youthful  musicians  carried  their 
instruments  and  furnished  the  music. 
Bandmaster  Morse  had  remarkable 
success  with  the  band  members;  the 
boys  were  also  fond  of  Mr.  Draper 
and  liked  to  have  him  come  and  teach 
them.  They  called  him  “Father  Dra¬ 
per." 

Father  Draper’s  Work 

Although  the  band  progressed  quite 
rapidly  the  school  managers  were  a 
little  skeptical  of  the  musical  notion 
and  were  not  willing  to  spend  money 
faster  than  success  warranted.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  1860  a  set  of  new  instru¬ 
ments  was  purchased,  the  hired  set 
being  returned.  The  appropriation 
was  not  sufficient  to  buy  good  instro¬ 
ments  of  one  maker  as  is  now-a-days 
the  approved  custom;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  various  pat> 


terns  in  order  to  outfit  the  band  and 
keep  within  the  limit  of  the  funds. 
When  the  band  marched  the  horns 
pointed  in  all  directions — nevertheless 
the  members  were  as  proud  themselves 
as  we  are  of  oor  present-day  beauti¬ 
fully  equipped  and  uniformed  bands. 
These  instruments,  all  brass  of  course 


were  handled  with  great  care;  every 
player  wore  white  gloves  when  play¬ 
ing  and  gold  itself  never  shone 
brighter. 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
that  time  was  Mr.  William  A.  Morse, 
himself  a  performer  on  the  alto  horn 
and  drums.  The  band  was  his  hobby 
and  he  always  found  time  to  help  the 
players. 

An  outstanding  event  in  the  early 
history  of  the  band  took  place  at  this 
time.  In  1869  Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore,  the 
famous  conductor,  invited  the  band  to 
play  at  the  great  peace  jubilee,  held 
in  Boston.  The  band  was  a  part  of 
the  great  1000-piece  musical  organi¬ 
zation  which  played  on  that  occasion. 
The  youthful  musicians  played  at  two 
concerts,  and  sat  side  by  side  with 
the  best  musicians  of  five  countries. 
It  was  a  thrilling  experience. 

The  band  continued  to  progress  rap¬ 
idly  and  as  members  left  the  school 
beginners  were  taught  to  take  their 
places.  In  1868  another  complete  set 


of  fine  instruments  was  purchased. 
The  band  was  now  recognized  as  a 
regular  activity  at  the  school,  and  its 
success  was  permanently  assured  by 
the  management.  Thus  were  the 
beginnings  of  this  famous  band — the 
forerunner  of  the  multitude  of  school 
bands  in  existence  today. 

Socnc  Noted  Ditectocs 
In  its  history  of  nearly 
seventy-five  years,  the  band 
has  had  only  four  bandmas¬ 
ters.  The  first  of  these  was 
Mr.  John  B.  Morse,  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  who  helped  organize 
the  band  and  was  its  band¬ 
master  for  about  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Morse  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  the  graduates  of 
the  school,  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Brenton,  who  was  an  excd- 
lent  comet  player  and  who 
had  his  beginnings  in  music 
while  playing  in  The  Farm 
and  Trades  School  Band.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Brenton  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  Sousa’s 
Band. 

Howard  B.  Ellis,  another 
graduate  of  the  school  and 
former  member  of  the  school 
band  became  its  third  band¬ 
master.  Mr.  Ellis,  also  a 
cornet  player  of  note,  re¬ 
mained  with  the  organization 
for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Ellis 
was  a  patient,  kindly  man, 
and  had  a  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  period  of  service  as 
director  of  the  band. 

Frank  L.  Warren  succeeded  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  is  the  present  director.  Mr. 
Warren  is  well  known  in  Boston  musi¬ 
cal  circles,  being  bandmaster  of  the 
101st  Engineers  Band,  besides  holding 
leading  positions  with  many  well 
known  Boston  musical  organizations. 
Mr.  Elwin  C.  Bemis  who  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  band  for 
many  years  is  Mr.  Warren’s  assist¬ 
ant.  These  two  men  have  built  the 
band  up  to  a  high  musical  standard. 
The  present  band  is  probably  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It 
won  first  place  in  its  class  at  the 
Massachusetts  Boys  Band  Ck>ntest  in 
May,  1929,  and  followed  this  achieve¬ 
ment  by  winning  first  prize  in  the 
New  England  Band  contest  held  one 
wedc  later. 

The  Prtesnt  BumI 

The  present  band  consists  of  seven 
clarinets,  eight  comets,  six  trom¬ 
bones,  two  baritones,  four  horns,  three 
bases,  drams  and  cymbals.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  newly  formed  dram  and  bugle 


o/f  Happy  Suggestion 

Hertzs  a  tip  for  subscription 
agents.  Just  mention  to  **hW* 
mother  that  he*d  tike  to  hare 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
She*tt  be  glad  to  include  a 
year*s  subscription  as  one  of 
his  Christmas  gifts.  See  how 
many  **ffff*  subscriptions  you 
can  get. 
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corps  of  twelve  pieces  makes  possible 
continuous  music  while  on  parade.  The 
enrollment  of  the  school  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  boys,  and  fifty  of  these  boys  are 
members  of  the  school  band. 

The  remaining:  fifty  are  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  Beginners'  Band.  This 
band  usually  consists  of  thirty  boys 
who  learn  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
band  playing.  The  boys  are  prepared  ' 
here  to  take  the  place  of  members  of 
the  school  band  who  graduate  each 
year  and  leave  the  school. 

The  purpose  of  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School  is  not  to  train  boys  to 
become  musicians.  Nevertheless  many 
of  the  boys  choose  to  follow  music  as 
a  vocation.  The  finest  musical  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  country  have 
had  members  of  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  Band  on  their  roster.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  other 
famous  symphony  orchestras,  numer¬ 
ous  theater  orchestras  and  every 
worth  while  musical  organization  in 
and  around  Boston  have  always  had 
former  members  of  this  band  in  their 
group. 

The  present  superintendent  of  the 
school,  William  M.  Meacham,  has  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  helpful  influences  pos¬ 
sible  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
rapid  gn'owth  of  the  band  during  the 
past  few  years.  During  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  only  three  years,  more  and 
finer  instruments  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  the  band  library  has  been 
vastly  improved,  and  even  the  band 
hall  is  now  undergoing  extensive  im¬ 
provements. 

From  its  beginning  this  band  has 


progressed.  ■  It  has  blazed  the  way-  for 
the  scores  of  school  bands  throughout 
the  country  today.  Undoubtedly  as 
times  goes  on  .the  still  further  im¬ 
provement  is  to  be  expected.  “Despise 
not  the  day  of  little  things,”  some¬ 
one  said  as  the  boys' made  music  on 
combs  covered  with  tissue  paper  in 
1857.  Only  those  who  can  see  and 
hear  this  splendid  boys’  musical  or¬ 
ganization  as  it  marches  proudly 
down  the  street  can  fully  realize  the 
prophecy  of  that  statement. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston 
Harbor,  was  founded  in  1814  to  pro¬ 
vide  worthy  boys  of  limited  <neans 
with  an  elementary  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  various  trades.  It  has 
accommodations  for  one  hundred  boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen. 
The  boys  are  provided  vrith  board, 
clothes,  medical  treatment  and  inci¬ 
dental  living  expenses.  The  parents 
or  guardians  pay,  in  varying  amounts, 
as  much  as  they  are  able  towards 
these  expenses.  As  the  tuition  fees 
are  nominal  the  school  depends  for 
its  support  on  annual  subscriptions 
from  the  public  and  on  endowment. 

The  courses  of  instruction  include 
regular  academic  courses  from  the 
sixth  grade  to  the  third  year  of  high 
school,  also  courses  in  agriculture, 
iron  forging,  machine  work,  mechani¬ 
cal  drawing,  meteorology,  woodwork, 
and  operation  of  steam,  motor  and 
row  boats.  One-half  of  the  boys’  time 
is  spent  in  the  regular  academic 
classes  and  the  other  half  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  trades. 


Whae  Are  They  Now? 

Again,  we  ask  you,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  make 
their  musical  starts  in  the  band  and 
orchestra  rooms  of  public  schools? 

Of  course,  a  generation  back,  there 
were  very  few  school  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  and  almost  none  of  the  public 
schools  gave  instrumental  instruction. 
So,  five  or  ten  years  from  now  we 
will  be  hearing  much  more  about  the 
glorious  success  of  great  musicians 
who  did  their  first  sour  tooting,  or 
their  first  fiddle  scratching  in  the 
beginners’  classes  of  public  schools, 
than  we  hear  today.  And  yet,  even 
now  someone  is  always  bobbing  up  in 
the  polite  society  of  music  with  a 
school  band  record  behind  him. 

For  example,  there  is  LeRoy  Ken- 
field  who  has  been  prominent  on  the 
.platform  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  past  twenty-nine 
years.  And  Mr.  Kenfield,  if  you  please, 
got  his  start  with  the  Farm  and 
Trades  School  Band. 

The  School  Musician  will  be  glad 
to  receive  stories  from  any  reliable 
source  of  musicians  who  had  their 
beginnings  with  the  home  town  school 
band  or  orchestra  and  who  have  made 
a  name  for  themselves  in  the  musical 
world  or  who  are  sitting  in  the  sacred 
chairs  of  our  famous  military  band  or 
symphony  organizations.  If  you  have 
news  of  any  such,  let  it  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  that  all  the  world  may  glory  in 
another  record  of  Success. 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  band  as.  it  appears  today.  Just  compare  these  instruments  with  those  shown  in  the 

picture  of  the  origistal  band. 
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,T  is  Christmas  Eve.  The  year,  1776,  The  little  city 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shivers  in  the  cold;  bleak  and  bitter 
with  the  resentment  of  war. 


Within  the  town.  Colonel  Rail  and  his  Hessian  soldiers 
hold  holiday.  Miles  away,  on  the  snow-clad  hills  across  the 
Delaware,  lie  the  despised,  barefoot  army  of  ragged  Con¬ 
tinentals,  all  but  perished  in  the  storm. 


Swiftly  the  hours  fly  by.  It  is  Christmas  night,  now,  and 
Colonel  Rail  dines  sumptuously  at  the  Stacey  Potts  house. 
Midnight  finds  him  across  the  road  at  Postmaster  Hunt’s 
glowing  under  the  warmth  of  convivial  wine. 


Comes  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  German  farmer  is  asking 
for  Colonel  Rail.  Hunt’s  ne.’  o  servant  sends  him  away.  A 
little  later  a  messenger  arriv..  with  a  note  for  Rail.  The 
Colonel  quafs  another  goblet  as  he  tosses  the  note  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 


Nine  miles  upstream,  the  half-frozen  army  of  Continentals 
is  working  its  way  across  the  river,  clogged  with  cakes  of  ice. 
The  patriot  Postmaster  sets  forth  more  good  wine. 


By  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  battle  was  over.  A 
thousand  Hessians  had  been  taken  prisoner.  The  scornful 
Colonel  Rail  lay  mortally  wounded.  The  future  of  American 
Independence  was  assured. 


In  a  few  days  it  will  be  Christmas  again.  There  will  be 
gifts  and  gaiety,  Santa  and  song.  Then  comes  Christmas 
night — the  feasting  is  over,  the  fun  and  the  frolicing  give 
place  to  the  more  introspective  enjoyment  of  good  music — 
comes  an  hour  when  perhaps  we  may  give  a  thought  to  the 
greatness  of  our  blessings. 


I 


Mr.  Weiss 


Some 

Timely  Tips 

Practice  the  Brass 


By  JOSEPH  WEISS 


tice,  but  how  and  what  one  practices 
that  counts.  Intellig^ent  and  regular 
daily  application  are  the  factors  that 
make  for  progress.  If  a  student  does 
not  practice  regularly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  he  cannot  hope  to  attain  any 
great  degree  of  efficiency.  He  must 
set  aside  a  time  for  practice  and 
strictly  abide  by  it.  Let  nothing  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  period  of  study.  The 
student  should  plan  his  practice  and 
then  practice  his  plan.  He  must  give 
his  work  some  thought,  inquire  why 
he  does  this  or  that  in  his  practice, 
thus  insuring  greater  progress  be¬ 
cause  he  understands  the  what, 
why  and  how  of  what  he  practices. 

Success  or  failure  is  determined  by 
seemingly  insignificant  things.  The 
student  who  does  not  pay  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  these,  and  who  passes  them 
by  will  sooner  or  later  discover  the 


need  and  value  of  those  very  things 
that  he  considered  unworthy  of  his 
attention. 

Students  who  use  common  sense  in 
their  practice  may  be  sure  of  g^ood 
results.  All  players  are  not  alike  and 
some  need  more  application  of  certain 
elements  of  the  work  than  upon  an¬ 
other.  For  instance,  if  the  quality  of 
tone  is  giving  trouble  the  teacher,  or 
student,  must  discover  the  cause  or 
causes.  There  may  be  numerous  con¬ 
tributing  reasons  for  a  rough,  tubby, 
thin  or  starved  tone,  faulty  articula¬ 
tion  or  incorrect  breathing.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  a  faulty  cause  can 
only  give  a  faulty  effect  and  regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  one  may  practice 
it  will  be  ineffective  until  these  faulty 
causes  are  removed. 

Young  brass  players  should  not 
strive  too  much  for  high  C.  This  is 


Every  conscientious  student  in¬ 
strumentalist  wants  his  play¬ 
ing  to  win  the  admiration  of 
his  listeners.  His  ambition  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  manner  of  playing  that  per¬ 
mits  ease  and  satisfaction  in  his 
work.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  students  are  extremely 
particular  about  their  playing — only 
a  few  seem  to  care  to  go  in  for  real 
results. 

Study  and  practice  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  mastery  of 
any  musical  instrument.  The  term 
“practice”  is  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood  by  most  students.  Many  do  not 
know  how  and  what  to  practice,  and 
why.  They  put  in  much  time  in  so- 
called  practice  and  yet  little  progress 
is  made.  Among  the  brass  students 
there  are  many  reasons  for  this.  It 
is  not  how  many  hours  one  may  prac¬ 


The  Edison  Jmssior  Hith  School  Bend  of  Berkeley,  Crdif.  Joseph  Weiss,  Director. 
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Two  of  Mr.  Weiss*  Prize  Winners 


Above,  Donald  Toombs,  Winner,  First 
Prize,  Trombone  Division,  California 
State  Contest,  1929, 


Right,  Carl  Schwedhelm,  State  Champion, 
BBb  Sousaphone. 


rr  THE  instrumental  soloists’  con¬ 
test,  held  last  May  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northern  California  State  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association,  there  were  twenty- 
four  entrants,  all  selected  players 
coming:  from  various  leading:  school 
bands  throughout  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  outstanding  instrumental 
soloist  of  the  contest  was  Carl  Schwed¬ 
helm,  Sousaphonist,  formerly  of  the 
Edison  Junior  High  School  Band  and 
now  with  the  Berkeley  High  Band. 
He  played  for  his  solo,  “Fantaisie 
Brilliante,”  by  Arban,  winning  first 
prize.  The  judg:es  unanimously  se¬ 
lected  him  to  compete  then  for  the 
highest  award,  the  gold  medal,  in  a 
class  of  four  other  winners.  He  also 
won  this  prize  because  of  his  superior 
style,  technique,  tone  and  phrasing. 

The  Annual  State  School  Band 
Contest  with  more  than  30  entrants 
was  held  the  next  day.  Carl  Schwed¬ 
helm  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
bands  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
contest,  which  was  at  midnight,  he 
was  called  upon  by  popular  request  to 
repeat  his  solo  on  the  BB  Sousaphone 
to  an  audience  of  about  six  thousand 
people  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
Auditorium,  and  acclaimed  as  the 
State  High  School  Champion  instru¬ 
mentalist  for  1929. 

Donald  Toombs,  trombonist  of  the 
Edison  Junior  High  Band  won  first 
prize  in  the  trombone  class,  playing 
the  “Toreador  Song’’  from  Carmen. 


Both  of  these  boys  are  pupils  of 
Joseph  Weiss,  director  of  the  Eldison 
Junior  High  School  Band,  Berkeley, 
California. 


«s« 

by  no  means  the  end  in  brass  playing. 
Forcing  the  lips  will  ruin  the  embou¬ 
chure.  Players  should  listen  to  their 
own  playing  and  always  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  beautiful  velvety  tone  of 
charming  quality  on  their  instrument. 
They  should  endeavor  to  phrase  per¬ 
fectly  and  bring  out  the  thought  of 
the  composer  as  beautifully  as  possi¬ 
ble.'  All  students  should  not  fail  to 
hear  good  singing  often. 

Every  player  should  be  critical  in 
his  playing;  nothing  should  escape  his 
ear.  He  must  discover  things  for  him¬ 
self  and  know  the  why  and  how  of 
tone  production.  If  he  would  achieve 
success  as  a  superior  performer  it  will 
be  seen  that  intelligent  application  of 
correct  principles  of  tone  production 
on  a  brass  instrument  and  consistent 
practice  are  the  only  means  of  making 
great  players. 


Offers  Prize  for  Grid 

Songs  of  College  Type 
Because  he  believes  there  are  too 
many  hymns  in  the  Boston  university 
songbook,  an  unknown  friend  of  the 
school  has  donated  |76  to  be  used  in 
a  prize  contest  for  songs  of  a  more 
rollicking  nature. 

“Alma  mater’’  hymns  are  taboo.  He 
wants  football  marches  and  songs  of 
the  “Boolo-Boola”  type. 


Wurlitzer  Buys  Famous 

VioUns  of  Wanamaker 
Rudolph  Wurlitzer,  musical  instru¬ 
ment  dealer,  announced  recently  his 
acquisition  of  the  Rodman  Wanamaker 
collection  of  rare  violins,  valued  at 
more  than  |650,000. 

Wurlitzer  is  believed  now  to  have 
the  greatest  collection  of  such  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  world.  It  is  valued  at 
around  |3,000,000. 


'  IMi  »■ 

Included  in  the  Wanamaker  collec¬ 
tion  are  64  violins,  violas,  cellos,  gui¬ 
tars  and  a  harp.  Five  of  the  violins 
are  the  work  of -Antonio  Stradivarius, 
the  master  Italian  craftsman  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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Just  Among  Ourselves 

Vi  ' 

This  Department  is  Conducted  by  and  for  Members  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n 


Every  day,  in  every  way,  we 
are  ^tting  better  and  better! 
Well,  perhaps  not  every  day, 
and  maybe  not  in  every  way,  but  in 
this  department  of  personal  mention 
and  comment,  at  least,  (and  after  all, 
this  is  the  most  important  section  of 
the  book)  we  have  a  few  more  faces 
and  a  few  more  letters  in  this  issue 
than  appeared  in  November. 

Which  is  a  sign  of  normal,  healthy 
growth  in  reader  interest,  of  course, 
and  may  result  somewhat  also  from  a 
rapidly  growing  subscription  list.  Our 
circulation  is  not  only  increasing  daily 
but  the  rate  of  increase  is  increasing 
daily.  The  bigger  our  family  grows, 
the  bigger  and  better  our  magazine 
will  grow  and  the  stronger  and  more 
able  becomes  our  Association  for  the 
wonderful  work  it  has  planned  to  do. 

i 

Every  state  in  the  union  is  now  well 
represented  on  our  circulation  list  and 
every  state  should  be  represented  in 
the  personal  news  and  comment  sec¬ 
tion.  You  (and  this  means  You — ^per¬ 
sonally — reading  these  lines  at  this 
moment)  are  appointed  a  committee 


of  one  to  represent  your  state  in  the 
January  issue.  Write  a  letter;  send 
some  news;  express  a  thought;  and 
send  your  picture.  Don’t  worry  about 
whether  you  are  good  looking  or  not. 
Very  few  great  musicians  have  been. 

I 

“All  of  my  students  in  both  col¬ 
lege  and  public  schools  are  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  The 
School  Musician  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  its  success”  is  the 
encouraging  statement  of  Arthur  L. 
Williams  who  is  assistant  professor 
of  Wind  Instruments  and  School  Mu¬ 
sic  in  Oberlin  (College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Williams  has  sent  us  an  order  for 
23  subscriptions  and  we  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  his  co-operative  spirit  in 
pulling  for  our  magazine. 

I 

State-wide  Fame 

for  Marching 

Karl  W.  Schlabach,  Supervisor  of 
Instrumental  Music,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  writes :  “I  can’t  speak  too  high¬ 
ly  of  your  magazine  for  its  make-up 
and  material  and,  thank  goodness,  for 


a  periodical  of  that  sort  that  does  not 
fall  back  on  reprints  from  other  pa¬ 
pers  and  trade  magazines  for  reading 
matter.” 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  existence 
for  this  band  from  the  “heart  of  the 
fruit  belt.”  It  was  first  organized  by 
Birchard  Coar,  who  was  its  director 
for  two  years;  then  for  two  years  was 
under  the  direction  of  M.  A.,Petrilli, 
and  is  now  conducted  by  Karl  W. 
Schlabach.  The  present  director  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  munici¬ 
pal  bands  and  orchestras,  was  former¬ 
ly  instrumental  supervisor  at  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio  and  for  two  years  a 
student  with  Patrick  Conway. 

The  Benton  Harbor  High  School 
Band  is  very  well  known  throughout 
the  state  for  its  marching,  drill  form¬ 
ations,  letter  formations,  etc.,  and  has 
been  called  by  several  newspapers 
“Michigan’s  best  marching  high  school 
band.”  The  organization  has  also 
proven  very  popular  with  the  public 
as  a  concert  band,  giving  concerts  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  on  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoons  in  the  high  school  auditori¬ 
um.  The  band  numbers  50,  color 
bearers,  color  guard  and  drum  major. 
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This  u  the  Benton  Herbor  High  School  Bend,  teid  to  be  ”Michigmn’t  Best  Merching  High  School  Bend.** 
Wetch  for  m  complete  story  in  en  early  issue  by  the  Superrisor  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Benton  Harbor, 

Mr.  Karl  W.  ScMabaeh, 
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An  Enjoyable  Letter 

From  Frodriclui  Raymond 
Royal  Oak,  Mi^. 

“The  first  number  of  The  School 
Musician  was  a  very  happy  surprise 
and  because  it  contained  the  Inter- 
lochen  article  it  found  a  place  in  our 
hearts  at  once  and  we  read  every 
word  in  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Later 
the  October  issue  arrived  and  now  we 
are  confident  that  The  School  Musi- 


Frcdricka  Raymond 


CIAN  belongs  to  us  for  here  is  our 
own  Mr.  Maddy,  whom  we  all  love 
and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

“During  the  past  summer  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  attend  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Band  Camp  at  Interlochen.  I  can  not 
find  words  to  express  what  this  won¬ 
derful  experience  meant  to  me.  You 
might  think  it  a  difficult  way  to  spend 
a  vacation,  but  not  so.  Living  in  the 
woods  with  the  beautiful  sky  above, 
lakes  around  and  the  happy  compan¬ 
ionship  of  boys  and  girls  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union  was  inspiring. 

“But  our  greatest  privilege  has 
been  to  make  friends  with  the  great 
masters  of  music  from  all  over  the 
world — Beethoven,'  Liszt,  Schubert, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky  from  the  past; 
Busch,  Stillman,  Kelley,  Sowerby, 
Bloch  and  Hauson  in  the  present. 

“For  eight  weeks  we  had  music, 
music,  and  more  music  and  it  wasn’t 
like  practice  or  hard  work.  We  loved 
it.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Staff,  the  Instructors,  Camp 
Counsellors  and  private  teachers.  We 
wanted  to  do  our  best  for  you — you 
were  all  so  fine.  Now  that  we  are 
back  at  work  in  our  respective  homes 
and  schools,  we  have  The  School 
Musician  through  which  we  may  still 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 


School 

Conducts 

Cabaret 


A  RECENT  innovation  in  school 
musical  shows,  at  least  in  this 
section,  was  a  dance  and  floor 
show  given  in  the  form  of  a  Night 
Club  in  the  Oakwood  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
E.  J.  Gatwood,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  Hallow¬ 
e’en  Dance  and  Party.  Each  year  the 
music  department  has  been  giving  a 
Fall  Revue  and  this  year  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  combine  the  dance  with  the 
revue  and  make  it  all  one. 

Tables  to  accommodate  three  hun¬ 
dred  guests  in  parties  of  four  were 
set  on  the  gymnasium  floor  and  ar¬ 
ranged  around  the  dance  floor  where 
the  acts  were  given  and  where  the 
guests  danced  during  the  evening.  A 
cover  charge  included  a  reservation  at 
a  table,  dancing  and  the  floor  show. 
The  school’s  domestic  science  depart¬ 
ment  did  the  catering,  preparing  the 
refreshments  and  serving  the  guests. 

A  sixteen  piece  jazz  orchestra,  made 
up  of  music  department  students, 
furnished  the  dance  numbers  and  the 
accompaniments  for  the  floor  show 
acts.  These  ranged  in  variety  from 
solo  tap  dance  numbers  to  song  and 
dance  choruses  in  costume.  Included 
in  the  act  were  numbers  by  the  high 
school  band  of  thirty-two  players  and 
a  mixed  chorus  of  eighty  voices,  sing¬ 
ing  “Allah’s  Holiday”  by  Friml. 

The  entire  house  was  sold  out  three 
days  before  Uie  performance.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  gruest  reservations  at  ta¬ 
bles  accommodating  three  hundred 
there  were  three  hundred  gallery  seats 
for  observers.  The  receipts,  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  were 
larger  than  for  any  other  single  per¬ 
formance  in  the  history  of  the  school. 


Millard  A.  Bryan  in  ScottsblufT, 
Neb.,  is  an  active  subscriber  for  The 
School  Musician  and  has  already 
sent  in  12  subscription  orders  but 
promises  many  more.  Why  not  send 
them  in  now,  Millard,  so  as  to  start 
the  New  Year  right? 

t 

What  is  the  newest  musical  activity 
in  your  school? 

Write  us  about  it. 


lsn*t  This  Great! 

From  Helen  Fenton 
Seattle,  Waehington 
“When  the  Editor  of  The  School 
Musician  asked  for  short,  newsy  let¬ 
ters  from  all  over  the  country,  I 
thought  I’d  better  do  my  share  and 
show  what  a  good  sport  a  ‘Westerner’ 
is.  I  have  certainly  enjoyed  the  two 
copies  of  The  School  Musician  so 


Helen  Fenton 


far  and  just  can’t  wait  for  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  to  come  sailing  over  here — 
or  perhaps  I’d  better  say,  flying  over 
here!  Just  to  show  you  my  interest 
in  the  magazine  I  have  sold  eight 
subscriptions  this  past  week  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  several  more. 

“How  many  of  you  have  music  clubs 
in  your  schools?  If  so,  try  an  idea 
which  I  am  planning  to  do  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  Club’s  next  meeting 
in  a  couple  weeks  I’m  going  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  magazine  and  ask  for  a  100 
per  cent  subscription  drive.  I  spoke 
to  the  president  about  it  and  she  said 
she  knew  it  would  work  fine.  Don’t 
you  think  that’s  a  good  idea?  Also, 
in  that  way  we  could  expand  the 
“local  clubs”  which  were  spoken  about 
in  the  October  issue.  I  do  think  it’s 
a  marvelous  suggestion  and  approve 
very  sincerely  of  the  gold  pins. 

“I,  also,  had  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
tending  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  won  a  bronze  medal  for  tak¬ 
ing  third  place  in  the  solo  violin 
contest.  I  just  wish  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Association  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
knovnng  Mr.  Maddy,  whom  everyone 
loved  last  summer  as  a  true  and  in¬ 
spiring  leader. 

“Let’s  keep  this  magazine  going. 
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friends,  fall  speed  and  try  to  get 
every  high  school  in  the  country  to 
have  a  100  per  cent  subscription.” 

I 

Miss  Fenton  asks  that  her  photo, 
sent  at  our  request,  be  returned  but 
you  wouldn’t  really  blame  us  for — 
well,  just  forgetting  to  do  anything 
else  but  keep  it,  would  you?  There 
is  still  a  lot  of  empty  space  on  our 
office  wall. 


Independence  Acknowledges  Music 

From  Ivan  Thompaon 
Independence,  Kana. 

“I  hope  I  haven’t  waited  too  long 
before  sending  in  my  subscription.  My 
music  director  at  high  school  is  very 
much  enthused 
over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Band 
Camp  at  In- 
t  e  rlo  c  h  e  n, 
Mich.  He  is 
using  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orches¬ 
tra  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  our 
high  school 
orchestra 
which  has 
about  77 
pieces.  In  our 
high  school, 
music  is  very 
important.  It 
takes  34  cred¬ 
its  to  crraduate 
and  orchestra 
gets  two  cred- 
mnat  be  some¬ 
thing  in  music.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  much  enthusiasm  to  the  trip  to 
Atlantic  City  with  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  hope  to  see  a 
number  of  the  members  I  met  at 
camp  this  summer  at  that  time.” 


The  Scottsbluff  High  School  Band 
(Neb.)  made  their  firdt  appearance  in 
their  new  uniforms  last  month  at  the 
annual  football  clash  between  Sootts- 
bluif  and  Gering.  The  uniforms  were 
purchased  when  the  band  entered  their 
first  national  contest  at  Denver  and 
added  greatly  to  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
admiring  comments  addressed  to  the 
members. 

f 

Dean  Kuhn  is  working  hard  to  get 
subscriptions  for  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  in  Dover,  Ohio,  and  we  have 
been  watching  the  mails  for  another 
nice  order  like  the  one  received  some 
time  ago.  How  about  it.  Dean? 


Ivan  Thompson 


its  a  year.  So  there 


They  are  on  the  Pay-Roll 


This  is  the  Playground  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Band  of  New  Orleans,  taught 
and  directed  by  Frederick  H.  Wood, 
leader  of  the  municipal  band.  This 
children’s  band  is  Mr.  Wood’s  hobby, 
for  any  talented  child  may  join  and 
no  charge  is  made  for  conducting.  The 
children  are  required  to  buy  their  own 
instruments,  but  the  band  fund  pays 
for  their  uniforms. 

The  band  is  entirely  self-support¬ 
ing.  Its  appearance  at  dances,  min¬ 
strel  shows  and  concerts  together  with 
an  honorary  membership  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  contributes  to  the  band  fund.  The 
children  are  taught  in  a  modernly 
equipped  school  of  music  with  chart 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  all  in¬ 
struments  teaching  the  child  how  to 
play  other  instruments  beside  the  one 
he  is  using.  One  individual  lesson  is 
given  per  week,  also  one  lesson  in  the 
child’s  respective  section  and  one  gen¬ 
eral  rehearsal. 

The  band  is  but  a  year  old  and  has 
already  given  concerts  at  twenty  play¬ 
grounds,  thirty  institutions  and  in 
twenty  parades.  It  was  the  winner 
of  the  first  contest  held  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana  during  Music  Week  of  1929, 
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and  also  won  the  Werlein  cup  for  the 
first  organized  boys’  and  girls’  band 
in  the  city. 

The  children  are  given  recognition 
for  their  studies  by  medals  and  chev¬ 
rons  and  are  paid  a  quarterly  salary 
from  the  band  fund  if  they  are  not 
late  or  absent  daring  the  quarter. 
Each  child  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association,  and  a  subscriber  to  The 
School  Musician. 


Big  Subscription  Agent 

Well!  You’re  a  little  late,  Joe.  You 
promised  to  send  in  your  picture  in 
time  for  the  November  issue,  but  you 
slipped.  Better 
late  than 
never,  though 
—Eh,  Joe? 

In  case  you 
do  not  remem¬ 
ber,  Joe  Oszus- 
cik  is  one  of 
the  Associa- 
tion’s  best 
workers  and 
we  gave  him  a 
nice  write-up 
in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue.  He 
is  a  Michigan 
City  (Indiana)  boy  and  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  City  High  School  Band. 

Up  to  three  weeks  ago  Joe  had  sent 
in  more  subscriptions  to  The  School 
Musician  than  had  anyone  else,  but 
these  last  three  weeks  he  has  been 
outdone  by  some  of  the  other  boys. 
And  two  girls  are  also  ahead  of  him. 
Better  “stir  your  stumps”  Joe.  Send 
in  another  dock  of  subscriptions.  We 
want  Michigan  City  over  the  top. 


Jos.  Oszuscik 
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This  happens -to  be  Thanksgiving 
Day,  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  edit 
these  Hues  and  our  thooghts  are  in 
harmony  with  the  oniversal  gratitude 
of  our  healthy,  wealthy  and  happy 
nation.  Everywhere  we  look,  we  see 
mnch  to  be  gratefnl  for.  Even  this 
first  letter  we  pick  up  is  of  the  kind 
BO  pleasant  to  receive  that  we  are  glad 
and  grateful  that  our  humble  efforts 
are  so  generously  appreciated.  This 
letter  is  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Gatwood, 
Director  of  Music,  Oakwood  Schools, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  it  says: 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  I  like  your 
journal  very  much.  I  think  it  comes 
nearer  being  the  type  of  journal  which 
schools  have  been  needing  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  have  seen.  In  fact  I  think 
it  is  the  only  journal  which  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  school  student  with  material 
which  he  needs  from  a  musical  jour¬ 
nal.  Good  luck  and  prosperity  to 
you.” 


We  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
the  two-quarter-and-a-dime  subscrip¬ 
tion  coin  cards  enclosing  the  silver  but 
the  sender  neglected  to  fill  in  the  card 


with  his  name  and  address.  Be  sure 
you  have  your  subscription  card  filled 
in  completely  so  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  receiving  copies  of  Thk 
School  Musician. 
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The  Fruitvale  High  School  Band, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  made  re¬ 
markable  progress  under  their  able 
director,  Cleon  Dalby  and  has  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
members — an  excellent  showing  since 
there  are  only  70  pupils  in  the  high 
school.  The  band  won  first  place  in 


Class  C  in  their  section  of  the  state 
in  the  tournament  held  at  Grand 
Junction  in  the  spring  of  1929.  In 
the  contest  for  1930,  the  number  as¬ 
signed  to  them  is  “Bridal  Song”  by 
Goldmark,  and  for  their  select  num¬ 
ber  they  will  offer  “Light  Cavalry” 
by  F.  Von  Suppe.  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician  extends  to  them  heartiest 
vnshes  for  their  continued  success. 

t 

A  Loyal  Bandsman 
From  Lex.  B.  Spach 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
“I  wish  to  express  my  happiness 
and  feeling  of  honor  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  Association.  I  also  wish 
to  express  the  appreciation  I  have 
already  for  your  valuable  magazine. 
The  School  Musician.  I  already 
count  it  a  necessary  study  in  my  mu¬ 
sic  classes.  It  contains  a  very  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  instruction  for  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  amateur  musicians. 

“Concerning  your  appointing  me  as 
reporter  of  the  music  activities  in  The 
Richard  J.  Reynolds  Memorial  High 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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30  piece  Orchestra,  25  piece  Banjo  Band  and  30  piece  Saxophone  Band 


This  year  the  Shenandoah  Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
opened  its  doors  for  the  seventh  sea¬ 
son  of  teaching.  Ever-increasing 
number  of  students  go  yearly  to  this 
institution,  whose  curriculum  compre¬ 
hensively  covers  all  branches  of 
music. 

The  opening  date  of  season  1929, 


registration  in  all  departments  indi¬ 
cate  a  marked  increase  over  previous 
years.  Owing  to  the  steady  increase 
of  pupils,  John  F.  Meth,  its  managrer, 
had  to  enlarge  the  studio  and  its  fac¬ 
ulty. 

The  faculty  consists  of  such  artists 
as  Julius  Humell,  teacher  of  clarinet; 
Miss  Helen  Folker,  piano;  Irwin  Mil¬ 
ler,  tenor  banjo;  John  F.  Meth,  violin 


and  comet;  George  Meth,  saxophone; 
E.  J.  Sporleder,  trombone;  Myrtle 
Gissler,  harmony,  counterpoint  and 
composition,  Hawaiian  and  standard 
guitar;  John  Lusher,  drums;  Milton 
Tobias,  ukdele. 

The  feature  of  this  season  is  an 
orchestra  of  30  pieces,  a  tenor  banjo 
band  of  25,  and  a  saxophone  band  of 
30  pieces. 


A  troup  of  yommg  stmdents  of  the  Shenandoah  Conservatory  of  Mnsic 
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Summit,  N.  J.,  bousts  the  only 
School  Bund  m  the 
Stmte.  Mott  of  the 
inttrumeutt  were 
'found  m  the  utticJ’ 
The  temchert  h^p 
out  when  the  score 
coUt  for  PP, 

(Ssmooe.) 


Drury  Bond  of 
North  Adorns, 
Mott.,  sere- 
noded  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover 
ot  the  White 
Hosue  recent¬ 
ly.  Rep.Treod- 
*’*rf  of  Mott., 
it  olto  enjoy- 
'^ntt  it-~ 

(NctlgoaL) 

Wolier  Domrotch,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony,  reheorting  ot 
Aeolion  HoU  with  the  symphony  orchettro  mode  up  of  one  hundred  of  the 
fmett  hoy  muticions  in  New  York’s  high  schools  for  their  first  cotscert.  (Hcrbnt.) 


Ruggerlo  Ricci  it  9  yeors  old  ond  o  notive  of 
Son  Frmncitco.  He  it  hoiled  os  the  greotest 
living  boy  violinist  of  hit  oge.  He  is  one  of 
tlx  children  ond  storted  to  ploy  the  violin 
when  he  was  five.  (Herbert.) 


Said  to  be  the  WORLD’S 
YOUNGEST  BAND  u  thU,— 
boys  of  the  Kalihi  Orphanage, 
Honolulu.  They  average  8  years 
of  age  but  their  harmonies  sug¬ 
gest  adtslts  of  many  yeors  train¬ 
ing.  Father  Francis 
directs  them  on  the 

lawn  of  the  estate  of 

■\  Senator  Robert  Shin- 

gle  in  HontAulu. 

^  \  (Herbert.) 
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GERALDINE  VITO,  nine,  is  seiA  to  be  the 
world’s  youngest  hmrpist.  Her  father,  Joseph 
Vito,  is  solo  harpist  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  She  has  already  appeared 
with  him  in  con-  _ ’ 
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This  28*piece  bund  of  the  Piedmont  (Colifa)  High  School  will  mt  the  Cn/t- 
fomia  State  Institute  at  Oakland  the  latter  part  of  December^  (Kmtoo*.) 
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One  of  the  most 
famous  bands  in 
collegiate  circles 
is  the  Harvard 
football  band. 
Here  it  is  seen 
on  parade  on 
the  gridiron. 

(Herbert.) 


(Right)  The  re¬ 
sult  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  bright  idea 
at  the  Upper 
North  Street 
School,  Poplar, 
(N,  C.)  is  this 
tiny-tots  ”Per- 
cssssion  Band.” 
They  each  take 

m  iurm 


’'I'  r 

fl" 

y'  fr , 
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observation.  You  may  see  nothing  in 
the  whole  composition  that  needs  seri¬ 
ous  practice;  I  may  find  the  very  first 
tone  needing  an  hour’s  study.  So  it 
depends  on  the  individual’s  mental 
power  which  varies  in  proportion  to 
former  knowledge  and  experience  as 
to  how  much  proper  practice  material 
shall  evolve  from  this  chosen  composi¬ 
tion.  Playing  all  the  notes  alone  will 
never  bring  the  desired  result. 

Now  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  to 
consider  a  crude  but  practical  com¬ 
parison.  Walking  through  a  lawn  over 
the  same  path  frequently  you  know 
will  soon  wear  a  path  bare  of  grass, 
yet  very,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
kipd  of  walking  as  to  the  time  it  will 
take  to  wear  that  path.  We  want  a 
clean  path.  Suppose  we  walk  back 
and  forth  for  six  days  of  eight  hours 
each.  Now  the  shoes  you  wear  and 
what  you  weigh  and  your  manner  of 
walking  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sults  you  obtain. 

And  now  let  us  apply  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  for  making  the  path, 
which  is  forty-eight,  to  the  study  of 
our  composition.  This  will  require 
eight  weeks  of  one  hour  per  day, 
omitting  Sundays.  If  by  this  time 
you  have  given  any  thought  of  how 
long  the  path  should  be  to  be  clear  of 
grrass  in  six  days,  eight  hours  per  day, 
you  will  perhaps  have  also  given  a 
little  thought  to  the  length  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  do  not  overlook  the  most 
important  part  which,  like  with  the 
path,  is'the  thickness — or  toughness — 
of  the  grass.  So  it  is  with  the  composi¬ 
tion — ^the  amount  of  difficulty.  Also, 
do  not  overlook  that  the  composition, 
like  the  path  cleared  of  all  grass  in  a 
given  time  is  to  be  free  from  all  errors 
in  a  given  time.  So  far  we  have  the 
(Continued  on  pare  S» 


Most  teachers  of  music,  even 
most  of  the  best,  appear  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the 
pupil  knows  how  to  practice.  One  may 
venture  to  say  that  many  an  other¬ 
wise  good  teacher  never  concerns 
himself  with  the  matter  of  teaching 
his  pupil  any  systematic,  scientific 
procedure  of  music  learning,  yet  a 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  learn  is  no 
less  important  than  what  best  to  learn. 

The  pupil  goes  to  his  teacher,  has 
his  mistakes  pointed  out  and  is  told 
or  shown  the  correct  way  of  doing  the 
part  wrongly  done;  he  receives  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  interpretations,  as  to 
matters  of  technic  of  fingers,  hand, 
wrist,  arms,  etc.,  and  he  has  his  ad¬ 
vance  work  laid  out  for  him.  If  that 
pupil  should  do  his  practicing  with 
the  idea  of  producing  the  right  tones, 
the  right  notes,  the  right  phrasing, 
the  right  accents,  shading,  and  the 
like,  merely  through  mechanical  repeti¬ 
tion,  he  is  not  getting  the  real  value 
out  of  his  lessons. 

The  boy  who  plays  his  assigned 
lesson  work  ten  times  within  the  hour 
while  his  mind  wanders  to  baseball,  or 
swimming  or  motoring,  and  thinks 
that  his  distasteful  musical  duty  is 
done,  is  not  made  to  realize  that  most 
of  his  time  at  the  instrument  has  been 
wasted;  that  were  he  to  keep  his 
thought  on  the  work  in  hand  he  would 
accomplish  more  in  ten  minutes  than 
he  could  in  au  hour  of  practice  with 
his  hands  in  qne  place  and  his  mind  in 
another. 

The  object  of  practice  is,  or  should 
be,  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
progress  out  of  the  least  time. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  this  con¬ 
sistently  day  after  day?  There  can  be 
only  one  thing  that  will  definitely 
show  adiat  to  do  when  at  practice^  and 


A  Composer,  PeJmgogue,  Corsdssctor, 
with  twenty-fire  years  experience 
under  the  batons  of  such  famous 
cossductors  as  Christian  Bach,  Emil 
Pour,  Emil  Oberhoffer  and  Theodore 
Thomas,  Mr.  Nolton  is  well  qsudified 
to  prescribe  for  this  common  ailment. 


that  one  thing  is  knowledge  of  your 
subject.  I  will  call  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  “Applied  Science.” 

Let  us  assume  that  you  have  chosen 
the  etude  to  study.  The  point  of  con¬ 
centration  must  always  be  on  the 
objective  and  the  object  sought  in  the 
study  of  any  subject  is  power,  so  auto¬ 
matically  “Power”  becomes  the  vital 
point  upon  which  we  shall  at  all  times 
concentrate.  In  music,  it  is  playing  or 
singing  power. 

Look  to  your  composition  now  and 
stop  at  the  first  measure  that  offers 
even  the  slightest  difficulty  over  which 
you  have  not  developed  the  fullest 
power. 

Of  course,  we  differ  in  our  power  of 
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Nurses  Do  Their  "Fretting^’  Musically 


“TTOW  to  introduce  the  sooth- 
-L  -I-  ing  effect  of  music  to  the 
trying:  daily  routine  of  student 
nurses,  was  the  question  asked 
by  Dora  Levine,  Superintendent 
of  Nurses,  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hos¬ 
pital  Training  School,  of  Chica¬ 
go.  So,  after  considering  several 
methods,  she  became  convinced 
of  the  easy  adaptability  of  fret¬ 
ted  instruments,  and  soon  after. 


the  Mt.  Sinai  Banjo  and  Man¬ 
dolin  Club  started  their  regular 
rehearsals,  under  the  instruction 
and  leadership  of  Clarence  W. 
Castelle,  a  well-known  teacher. 
The  Service  Club  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  a  group  of  very  able  women, 
proved  themselves  sympathetic 
to  the  idea  by  financing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  most  of  the  instruments 
and  equipment,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  nurses  to  have  all 
these  advantages  without  cost. 


Now,  in  spite  of  the  hard  class 
work  and  the  long  hours  of  hos¬ 
pital  service,  the  nurses  have 
made  rapid  strides,  and  are 
playing  remarkably  well  for  the 
short  time  they  have  been  study¬ 
ing.  The  choice  of  fretted  in¬ 
struments  therefore,  has  proved 
a  wise  selection. 'Dm  Club  fur¬ 
nishes  music  for  the  gb^uation 
exercises,  and  many  of  tile  hos¬ 
pital  social  activities  are\n- 
hanced  by  it.” 


The  “Talkies”!  Music’s  Perfect  Press-agent 


WHILE  out  in  Hollywood  they 
go  about  the  business  of 
making  them  in  the  most 
amazingly  efficient  manner,  here  and 
and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  globe 
a  few  squawks  about  the  “talkies”  are 
still  audible.  Antwerp,  Belgium,  thea¬ 
ters  have  lately  boycotted  them.  “The 
Quid  Sod”  is  still  wating  for  them  to 
be  “improved  considerably,”  as  witness- 
eth  the  statement  of  the  manager  of 
the  “Imperial,”  largest  movie  house  in 
Belfast.  Over  here  so  urbane  a  retailer 
of  gossip  as  Mr.  Oscar  Odd  McIntyre 
has  lately  passed  along  a  statement  to 
the  effect,  “they  are  whispering,  the 
silent  movie  is  coming  to  life  again 
with  a  bang.”  Boycotts  in  Belgium, 
belligerency  in  Belfast,  and  whispers 
in  California — all  of  this  is  to  laugh. 

The  “talkies”  are  here  and  they  are 
going  to  stay  here.  The  whispers  of 
“inside  men”  and  old  World  conservat¬ 


ism  won’t  drive  them  away  and  in  the 
meantime  recent  statistics  (and  we 
believe  reliable) ,  state  that  23  per  cent 
of  all  professional  musicians  in  the 
country  are  out  of  work  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  influx  of  the  “talkies” 
and  the  radio. 

This  is  serious  and  at  first  glance 
leaves  little  room  for  optimism  in 
viewing  the  case  of  music  and  the 
professional  musician.  Yet  at  the  risk 
of  being  taken  for  one  of  those  incor- 
rigibles  who  arise  at  the  most  horrible 
moments  to  quote  “It’s  always  darkest 
just  before  the  dawn,”  we  dare  to 
point  to  a  perhaps  distant  but,  never¬ 
theless,  gleaming  ray  of  hope. 

Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  in  the 
long  run  the  “talkies,”  radio  and  the 
cause  of  good  music  (mind  you  we  say 
good  music)  will  join  hand  in  hand 
each  to  complement  the  other?  How? 
Simply  through  a  process  of  education 


and  re-adjustment.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  musical  appetite  of 
America  is  being  whetted  and  made 
more  discriminating  because  radio  and 
the  “talkies”  are  bringing  good  music 
to  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

“The  Desert  Song,”  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  latter  day  operettas, 
was  recently  filmed  and  its  beautiful 
songs  and  scenes  are  now  being  en¬ 
joyed  by  people  who  never  have  en¬ 
joyed  them  before  the  era  of  sound 
pictures.  It’s  but  a  short  step  from 
“The  Desert  Song”  to  such  things  as 
say  “The  Mikado”  or  “Madame  Bntter- 
fiy”  and  thence  on  upward  to  the 
great  and  classic  in  music — to  opera 
with  full  symphony  orchestra  accom¬ 
paniment. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  music?  Plenty.  It  means  that 
(Continued  on  page  S3) 
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Gift  of 
Nature 

Pre-eminent 
above  all 
Instruments 

The 

Voice 

By 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI 


Evolution  assumes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  recording  the 
origin  of  man;  similarly,  it 
must  also  explain  the  origin  of  speech. 
Man  is  above  the  animal  because  of 
his  ability  to  reason  and  to  assert  his 
intellect  through  speech,  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  through  sound;  therefore  our 
subject  is  tone-thinking,  the  art  of 
achieving  sound. 

Consciousness  in  both  animal  and 
man  is  based  on  the  finer  senses.  Ani¬ 
mal  mind  has  percept  but  no  concept, 
consequently  no  speech;  human  mind 
has  l)pth  percept  and  concept,  and  it 
is  the  latter  asset  which  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  speech  or  “thought-sound” — 
“tone  thinking.”  The  same  thoughts 
are  expressed  through  different  words 
in  the  many  languages  of  the  world, 
the  same  ideas  or  concepts;  represent¬ 
ing  numerous  percepts,  resulting  from 
different  emotions.  Thus  we  have  a 
complex  of  different  abstract  concepts, 
and  during  the  millions  of  years  of 
evolution  all  this  took  on  the  same 
sound  form  or  vowel  construction 
which  is  the  basis  of  any  language; 
hence  should  we  not  stop  and  think. 


Have  yom  encountered  voice  regrets,  dificnlties  that  you  cannot  over¬ 
come?  Tell  your  voice  regrets  to  this  eminent  vocal  instructor.  He  will 
answer  your  questions  in  this  department  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Address  Frantt  Proschowski  direct,  at  his  studio,  74  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City,  or  care  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


realize  and  appreciate  the  importance 
of  these  sound  forms  or  vowels? 

We  have  emotions  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  Music  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  sound;  it  is  a  language  based 
on  rhythm,  tonality,  and  harmony. 
Music  is  a  language  expressing  emo¬ 
tion,  which  is  internationally  under¬ 
stood.  Our  art,  the  art  of  singing, 
combines  Uie  universal  language  of 
music  with  the  art  of  the  poet.  Poetry 
expressed  through  language  plus  mu¬ 
sic  to  augment  it  with  emotions  which 
words  cannot  express;  this  is  the  art 
of  singing. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  human  voice 
is  a  study  leading  us  into  the  deepest 
philosophy.  The  mechanical,  physical, 
and  acoustical  understanding  of  the 
human  voice  is  like  the  understanding 
of  a  language  and  its  grammar.  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  such  vocal  knowl¬ 
edge  does  not  in  itself  make  a  singer 
of  any  and  every  individual,  just  as 


this  amount  of  literary  enlightenment 
does  not  enable  one  to  write  poetry  or 
to  enter  into  any  activity  as  an  author. 
Superior  mental  qualities  belong  to 
the  higher  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  only  those  possessing  these 
superior  qualifications  can  attain  the 
heights  and  present  the  highest  art 
of  expressing  intellect  through  the 
voice,  or  guide  others  in  doing  so.  The 
knowledge  of  the  physical,  mechanical 
part  of  the  art  of  singing  is  indeed 
minor  to  some.  Where  we  find  a  great 
talent  we  may  omit  a  great  deal  of 
this  knowledge  which  might  induce 
self-consciousness.  Here  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  too  mu(^  physical  suggestion 
as  to  tone-placement  and  breath-sup¬ 
port,  which  are  after  all  only  terms — 
not  necessary  to  the  true  art  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  mind  in  vocal  form. 

The  human  voice,  that  gift  of  Na¬ 
ture  pre-eminent  above  all  instru- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Chopin’s 
Loveliest 
Prelude 

Play  it  This  Way  I 

By  Theodora  T r o e n d I e 


Theodora  Trocndlc 


The  so-called  “raindrop”  pre¬ 
lude  is  in  all  probability  as 
fancifully  named  as  the  “Moon¬ 
light”  Sonata  of  Beethoven.  Chopin  is 
supposed  to  have  written  this  inspired 
composition  during  a  violent  storm, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  Ab  pre¬ 
sumably  being  the  rain  beating  re- 
morsely  on  the  tiled  roof  of  the  deso¬ 
late  old  monastery  of  Valdemossa 
whither  he  and  his  friend,  George 
Sand,  had  sought  quiet  and  repose 
during  their  sojourn  at  Palma  on  the 
island  of  Majorca.  However,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  the  preludes  were 
practically  completed  before  the  un¬ 
happy  journey  was  ever  undertaken, 
and  it  is  equally  doubtful  if  a  storm 
played  any  part  in  the  conception  or 
inspiration  6f  this  prelude,  the  most 
widely  known  and  beloved  of  all 
Chopin’s  preludes. 

Let  us  consider  it  carefully.  First, 
notice  the  form,  which  is  unusually 
clearly  defined.  The^first  four  mea- 
'  sures  contain  the  first  complete  musi 
cal  sentence.  On  the  fourth  beat  of 
measure  8  the  successive  “sentence,”  a 
trifle  more  agitated  in  character,  is 
ushered  in.  At  measure  20  the  first 
“sentence”  returns,  calm,  but  jvith  a 
poignant  and  restrained  sadness  that 
seems  almost  too  deep  for  utterance. 
The  change  of  key  brings  you  into  the 
middle  section,  entirely  different  in 
character,  reaching  quite  turbulent 
heights  and  depths.  Notice  that 
Chopin  does  not  relinquish  his  Ab 
(only  it  is  now  Gt)  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  point  is  that  though  the  Ab  (Gf ) 


sounds  continuously  through  the  entire 
piece,  never  does  it  become  monoton¬ 
ous,  never  does  it  jar  or  disturb  the 
most  sensitive  ear.  It  is  quite  an  inter- 


^on^t^e  bashful 

As  you  read  through  the 
pages  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  many  sugges¬ 
tions  come  to  you— ideas 
that  you  would  like  to  send 
in  for  others  to  read.  Don’t 
be  bashftU.  Don’t  say,  ”Oh! 

I  can’t  write  well  enough.” 
You  can.  And  remember  this 
is  all-in-the-family,  anyway. 
Let’s  have  lots  of  letters, 
from  every  state,  for  the  next 
issue.  This  means  you. 


esting  feat — ^to  write  an  entire  piece 
around  one  note.  No  other  composer, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  written  similar¬ 


ly — or  if  he  has — ^he  has  certainly  not 
similarly  succeeded  in  creating  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  ' 

In  the  middle  section  the  form  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  quite  comprehensive.  The 
first  8  measures  provide  the  subject 
matter ;  the  next  eight  repeat  and 
amplify  the  first  sentence,  then  the 
whole  passage  is  repeated  note  for  note 
followed  by  16  measures  more  of  de¬ 
velopment,  which  leads  so  cleverly 
back  to  the  first  musical  thought, 
sounding  all  the  more  delicate  and  ex¬ 
quisite  after  the  thundering  section 
just  preceding. 

In  working  out  the  conception  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  piece,  the  first  step  is 
to  dissect  the  form  so  that  you  do  not 
commit  the  error  of  running  the  sen¬ 
tences  together  into  a  blurred  outline, 
but  make  the  structure  clear  to  even 
the  most  casual  listener. 

Turning  to  the  beginning  again — 
notice  the  sustained  thirds  in  the  left 
hand,  also  the  sustained  C  in  measure 
3.  These  notes  in  the  accompaniment 
must  be  brought  out — ^not  conspicuous¬ 
ly — ^but  they  must  “sound  three.” 
Play  the  opening  sentence  very  simply. 
Avoid  extremes  in  tempo  and  also  ex¬ 
cessive  rubato.  When  the  sentence  is 
repeated,  play  either  a  little  louder  or 
a  trifle  softer  than  the  first  time  so  as 
to  have  contrast.  At  measure  9  work 
op,  ever  so  slightly  at  first,  both  the 
tempo  and  the  emotional  intensity. 
Measure  16  is  a  good  place  to  “turn 
the  corner”  and  commence  to  descend 
to  the  placidity  of  the  first  theme 
(Continued  on  pace  43) 
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Scottie^s 

Drum 

Notes 


Hand  Rhythm  Cymbals, 


By  Andrew  V.  Scott 


A  gentleman  from  the  east  rebukes 
me  for  introducing  Kettle  Drum  parts 
in  a  recent  composition  of  mine.  He 
says,  “Kettle  drums  are  made  only  for 
the  orchestra  and  should  be  used  in  the 
finer  class  of  music.  Drum  Corps  do 
not  play  music  suitable  for  these 
drums  and  I  think  they  should  be  left 
in  their  proper  place,  which,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  the  orchestra.” 

Kettle  drums  and  trumpets  were 
used  in  the  military  service  years  be¬ 
fore  our  great  great  grandfathers 
were  ever  thought  of,  and  to  prove  my 
statement  I  am  quoting  the  following 
from  Military  History: 

“When  the  Master  General  took  to 
the  held  in  time  of  war  we  hnd  among 
his  staff  a  Trumpeter  and  Kettle 
Drummer.  The  Kettle  Drums  were 
mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
white  horses.  They  appeared  in  the 
held  for  the  hrst  time  during  the  Irish 
Rebelion  of  1689.  The  Kettle  Drum¬ 
mer,  whose  name  was  John  Burnett, 
held  a  hne  position,  being  paid  four 
shillings  a  day,  and  his  uniform  cost 
hfty  pounds.”  Sir  James  Turner,  a 
military  authority,  speaks  of  them  as 
being  quite  a  novelty.  “There  is,”  h^ 
says,  “another  martial  instrument 
used  with  the  cavalry  which  they  call 
the  Kettle  Drum:  there  be  two  of 
them,  one  hangs  before  the  drummer’s 
saddle  on  both  which  he  beats.” 

They  are  not  ordinary.  Princes, 
Dukes  and  Earls  may  have  them  with 
the  troops  which  ordinarily  are  called 
life  guards,  so  may  Generals  and 
Lieutenant  Generals,  though  they  be 
not  noblemen.  The  Germans,  Danes 
and  Swedes  pennit  none  under  a 
Baron  to  have  them,  unless  they  are 
taken  in  battle  from  an  enemy. 

Instructions  for  Kettle  Drummer 

“The  Kettle  Drummer  should  be  a 
man  of  heart,  preferring  rather  to 
perish  in  the  combat  rather  than  to 
allow  himself  to  be  taken  with  his 
drums.  He  should  have  a  pleasing 
motion' of  the  arm,  an  accurate  ear 
and  take  delight  in  diverting  his 
master  by  agreeable  airs  in  deeds  of 
mirth.” 


will  be  quite  happy  and  contented  “to 
be  mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
white  horses.” 


So  my  friend,  you  may  play  the 
Kettle  Drums  in  the  orchestra  and  I 


Foot  Sock  Cymbal  Beats 
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An  Intimate  Chat  About 

Hubert  S*  Warren 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  page  2) 


Dear  Mr.  Scott:  I  am  a  drummer 
in  a  High  School  Orchestra,  and  have 
just  formed  my  own  dance  band.  I 
have  often  noticed  the  fine  rhythm 
effects  that  theater  drummers  get 
with  hand  cymbals.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  these  cymbals  are  used?  Is  there 
any  music  written  for  them?  Also, 
are  foot  sock  cymbals  'really  neces¬ 
sary?  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think 
these  questions  foolish,  and  that  you 
will  answer  them  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  School  Muaiekm. 

G.  A.  M.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Bock-*-d«-Bock  Rhythm  Cymbols 
Mark  Fisher,  Chicago,  Ill.,  famous 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  christened 
these  cymbals  “Bock-a-da-Bock”  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fascinating  cupped 
effect  on  fast  rhythms.  They  help 
flash  and  feature  the  drummer  as  well 
as  providing  a  snappy  cymbal  effect 
and  hot  rhythms  for  the  orchestra. 
Will  give  you  cymbal  ring  if  played 
for  glancing  blows.  Used  in  pairs,  or 
singly.  • 

Foot  Sock  Cymboi  Effects 
Left  foot  cymbals  are  as  necessary 
in  the  modem  dance  and  presentation 
orchestra  as  the  bass  dram  pedal. 
Fine  for  working  op  military  cymbal 
effects,  for  after  beat  with  bass  drum 
or  on  the  beat. 

The  enterprising  young  drummer 
should  realize  that  these  two  rhythmi¬ 
cal  effects  are  necessary  due  to  their 
great  popularity  with  famous  dance 
and  theater  drummers. 

The  following  exercises  will,  no 
doubt,  assist  the  beginner  in  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  varkus 
rhythms  now  used  in  modern  music 
and  in  which  these  two  very  popular 
rhythmical  effects  play  an  important 
part. 
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Hubert  S.  warren  received 

his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Herman, 
Minnesota,  graduating  from  High 
School  in  1907.  After  spending  two 
years  teaching  a  country  school  he 
continued  his  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Dakota,  majoring  in 
music.  In  1912  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the ‘cornet  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Weldon 
of  Chicago.  He  is  also  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Vandercook  and  “the  famous  Virtu¬ 
oso,”  Bohmir  Kryl. 

Mr.  Warren  has  now  been  located 
in  Gary  for  the  past  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  established  the 
band  work  in  that  city  on  a  firm  and 
systematic  basis.  Gary  bands  have 
been  contesting  since  1923.  They  have 
won  the  State  Championship  of  Indi¬ 
ana  twice.  In  1928  the  Froebel  Con¬ 
cert  Band  won  fourth  place  in  the 
National  (Contest  at  Joliet.  The  Emer¬ 
son  (kincert  Band,  in  1929,  traveled 
all  the  way  to  Denver,  Ck>lorado,  to 
place  third  in  the  National  (Contest. 
This  band  was  composed  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  players,  all  boys,  except 
one  harp  player. 

During  the  Indiana  State  Teacher’s 
Convention  at  Indianapolis  this  year 
Mr.  Warren  was  elected  Vice  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Indiana  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association.  The  Emerson  Concert 
Band,  which  is  pictured  herewith,  has 
won  the  Lake  County  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Otntest  for  the  past  five  years 
in  succession. 

Mr.  Warren’s  assistant,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  V.  Hendrickson,  is  a  product  of 
the  Gary  Schools,  having  played  solo 
B  flat  clarinet  in  the  Emerson  0>ncert 
Band  for  five  years.  He  continued  his 
musical  education  at  Northwestern 
University  and  now  is  regularly  .em¬ 
ployed  as  an  instructor  at  the  Emer¬ 
son  School. 

The  Emerson  School  has  a  very  fine 
Girl’s  Band  with  complete  instrumen¬ 
tation,  numbering  ninety  players  and 
also  a  Concert  Orchestra  with  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation,  numbering  nine¬ 
ty-five  players. 

Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Hendrickson 
have  worked  out  a  very  unique  way 
of  giving  instrumental  examinations. 
These  examinations  are  given  month¬ 
ly  and  the  examiner  does  not  know 
who  is  playing.  The  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  these  concert  organiza¬ 
tions  is  based  on  these  concerts. 

The  citizens  of  Gary  are  very  proud 
of  their  bands  and  orchestras  and  give 
them  unlimited  support. 


The  Emerson  Concert  Bend  which  took  Third  Piece  et  the 
Denver  Netionel  Contest  lest  spring. 

Who  is  your  favorite  for  Next  Month? 
Let’s  have  your  Votes 
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The  American  Fretted  League 

A  Special  Department  for  Fret  Players 


Sch€}ol  Banjo  Classes 

WARM  advocate  of  group  banjo 
teaching  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  revealed  in  the  person 
of  Clarence  Byrn,  head  of  the  Music 
Department  at  the  Cass  Technical 
High  School  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Byrn  is 
also  known  for  his  work  in  charge  of 
the  instrumental  department  in  the 
Summer  School  of  Music  at  New  York 
University.  In  writing  to  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
about  the  banjo  classes  at  his  school, 
Mr.  Byrn  stated  that  they  were  in 
charge  of  Howard  Rosser,  who  is  also 
the  conductor  of  the  school’s  dance 
orchestra  and  teacher  of  violin  and 
clarinet.  Mr.  Bym  added ;  “He  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  banjo.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  with  me,  that  the  banjo  is  com¬ 
ing  in  rather  than  going  out.  The 
class  in  banjo  is  one  of  our  busiest  and 
most  enthusiastic.  Our  banjo  class  in 
the  day  school  will  be  in  session 
throughout  the  year  and  I  expect  to 
start  another  evening  school  class 
sometime  in  January.” 

One  reason  for  Mr.  Byrn’s  fostering 
of  these  banjo  classes  consists  of  their 
possibilities  for  giving  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  an  instrumental  training  which 
may  help  them  vocationally  in  their 
adult  life.  Says  Mr.  Byrn:  “I  try  to 
have  all  my  French  horn  players  take 
up  banjo.  This  cannot  interfere  with 
their  study  of  the  horn  and  it  opens 
up  to  them  a  big  musical  field  which  is 
already  giving  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

“The  horn,  an  instrument  not  so 
readily  adapted  to  rough  and  tumble 
routine,  does  not  offer  ready  employ¬ 
ment  to  many  players  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality  and  yet  no  artistic 
wind  and  string  ensemble  can  function 
without  two  to  four  horns.  Even  an 
ordinary  wind  band  should  have  its 
complete  horn  choir.  There  is  need  for 
good  horn  players  but  the  restricted 


Prize  Winner 

George  Celengi  wet  the  winner  of  « 
$140  banjo  donated  by  a  local  band 
instrument  concern  for  the  contest 
staged  at  the  Pontages  theatre  in 
New  Orleans  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Joe  Roberts,  a  famous  banjoist. 
George  won  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  audience  with  his  ex¬ 
cellent  playing  of  "Marche  Mili- 
taire’*  by  Colby.  Mr.  Roberts  spoke 
in  the  highest  praise  of  his  tech¬ 
nique,  pointing  out  that  it  showed 
what  "clean  work  would  do." 
Young  Calangi  is  a  pupil  of  F. 
Munro  Planque,  and  has  had  less 
than  seven  months^  tuition  as  a 
banjoist. 


number  of  openings  to  them  in  any 
community  compels  many  of  them  to 
make  the  bulk  of  their  living  in  in¬ 
dustry  or  through  doubling  on  some, 
other  instrument.” 

In  thanking  the  Bureau  for  sending 
to  him  its  book,  “Fretted  Instrument 
Orchestras,”  Mr.  Bym  said:  “The 
bibliography  of  musical  publications 
and  instruction  books  for  plectrum 
organizations  should  be  very  valuable 
to  thousands  of  young  students,  play¬ 


ers  and  conductors  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  groups.”  A  copy  of  the  book  is 
available  without  charge  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  fretted  instrument  group 
work,  upon  a  request  to  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  46  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Dates  Announced  for 
Chicago  School 

Music  Contests 

The  complete  program  for  choral, 
band,  orchestra  and  solo  contests  for 
Chicago  schools  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  The  School  Musician  will 
act  as  the  “unofficial”  news  medium 
for  these  contests.  We  have  been 
assured  the  full  cooperation  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Condy,  Supervisor  of  Band  Mu¬ 
sic,  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  in 
carrying  out  this  pledge. 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  to  the 
Principals  of  Chicago  Senior  High 
Schools  gives  the  contest  dates  as 
follows: 

Date*  for  Choral  and  Orchestral  Contests 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1930 — Choral 
Preliminaries 

Thursday,  January  16,  1930 — Choral 
Contest 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1930 — Festival 
Program  for  Chicago 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1930 — Repetition 
of  Festival  ^ogram  for  Supervis¬ 
ors’  Conference 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1930 — Orchestral 
Preliminaries 

Thursday,  May  16,  1930 — Orchestral 
Contest 

Dates  for  Band  Contest 
Solo  Contest :  Preliminaries — Decem¬ 
ber  9,  10,  11; 

Girls — December  12.  Final — Boys 

only,  Friday,  December  13 
Small  Ensemble  Contest:  Friday, 
January  10 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


**Fretted  Instruments  Have 

Their  Place  in  the  Schools 
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Concert  Band  Conteet:  Preliminaries 
April  8,  9,  10.  Final — April  18. 
Marching  Band  Contest :  Last  week  in 
May  or  first  week  in  June  at  Stagg 
Field,  University  of  Chicago 
Solo  Contest 

The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  that 
the  first  semester  is  the  better  time 
to  conduct  the  solo  contest.  The  officers 
and  Board  of  Directors  in  meeting  on 
October  21  decided  to  recommend  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Bands 
and  Superintendent  that  it  be  held 
the  second  week  in  December.  There 
are  several  good  reasons  for  holding 
it  in  the  first  semester: 

1.  Students  will  benefit  by  having 
incentive  early  in  year. 

2.  Keeps  music  education  before 
students,  parents  and  public  the  year 
round. 

3.  Moves  it  away  from  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  glee  club  contest  and 
preparation  for  school  plays  in  Spring. 

The  plan  that  was  followed  last 
year  worked  out  so  well  that  it  is 
proposed  again: 

Preliminaries — 4:00  to  6:00  P.  M. — 
North  Section,  Roosevelt,  Dec.  9 
West  Section,  McKinley,  Dec.  10 
South  Section,  Englewood,  Dec.  11 
Girls  Section,  Austin,  Dec.  12 
Final — Crane  Collegre — Evening — 

Dec.  13— 

Competition  to  be  on  the  following 
instruments : 

Cornet,  Trumpet,  Fleugel  Horn — 
To  compete  separately — t.  cornet 
vs.  cornet,  etc. 

French  Horn,  Trombone,  Baritone, 
Basses,  Upright  Sousaphone — To 
compete  separately. 

Flute,  Piccolo — To  compete  separ¬ 
ately. 

Clarinets:  B  flat,  Alto,  Bass — To 
compete  separately.  Oboe,  Bassoon. 
Saxes:  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone — To 
compete  separately.  Xylophone, 
Drums. 

This  year  the  competition  is  to  in¬ 
clude,  also,  E  flat  Clarinet,  Sar- 
rusophone  and  Tympani. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  School 
Musician,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  report  of  these  con¬ 
tests  with  many  pictures  of  the  prize 
winners. 

The  Talkies! 

Music* s  Perfect  Press  Agent 
(Continued  from  page  27) 
rmieie  has  at  last  found  a  perfect  ad- 
vertiaing  medium!  People  who  never 
knew  what  a  beautiful  operetta  was 
now  know  just  how  glorious  a  thing 
it  is,  because  they’ve  seen  “The  Desert 
Song.”  Do  you  suppose  that  seeing  it 
has  not  aroused  a  desire  in  many  of 


them  to  see  operetta  actually  produced 
on  a  stage?  People  who  never  desired 
to  see  and  hear  such  things  before  do 
so  now,  because  now  they  know  what 
such  things  are.  And  they  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  reproductions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good,  for  long.  Did  you  ever 
hear  someone  say,  “Boy,  how  I  wish 
I  was  there,”  while  listening  to  an 
exciting  football  game  or  a  prizefight 
over  the  radio?  Far  from  removing 
his  desire  to  be  actually  on  the  scene 
of  things  the  broadcast  word-picture 
has  increased  his  desire  mightily.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  next  affair  of  the  same  kind. 

And  in  this  same  manner  broadcasts 
and  sound  picture  reproductions  of 
symphony  orchestras,  band  concerts, 
operas,  dance  orchestras,  and  concert 
recitals  will  in  the  end  inevitably  whet 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 


More  comes  out  of  a  horn  than 
music,  or  in  other  words  the 
advantages  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  plays  in  the  school  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  are  not  confined  to  the  musical 
education  and  good  times  he  gets  out 
of  doing  it.  College  presidents,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  directors  of  music  all  at¬ 
test  to  the  far-reaching  profits  which 
such  training  give  the  student.  Out 
of  157  of  such  authorities  co-operating 
in  a  survey  made  recently,  164  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned  the  character-build¬ 
ing  quality  of  music  study.  Learning 
to  play  an  instrument  calls  for  perse¬ 
verance;  self-discipline,  patience,  poise 
are  some  of  the  sterling  qualities  it 
develops. 

In  line  with  these  is  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  of  team  work  and  the 
learning  to  subordinate  one’s  own  in¬ 
terests  for  the  sake  of  the  group  which 
many  a  boy  or  girl  learns  for  the 
first  time  when  he  joins  the  school 
band  or  orchestra. 


be  on  hand  at  such  performances  in 
person.  In  other  words  radio  and  the 
“talkies,”  are  in  one  very  real  sense 
simply  advertisement  of  the  real  thing. 
They  are  pictures  of  the  product  just 
as  truly  as  are  the  illustrations  which 
appear  on  advertising  pages;  what’s 
more  they  can’t  get  too  good, — ^the 
better  the  picture,  the  better  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

But  when  advertising  really  comes 
to  music,  it  is  going  to  do  for  it  just 
exactly  what  it  has  done  for  business. 
It  is  going  to  educate  the  consumer. 
It  will  teach  him  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad.  It  will  teach  him 
to  look  for  quality  as  a  first  considera¬ 
tion  rather  than  price.  This  means 
that  the  public  is  going  to  demand  not 
just  more  music  but  more  good  mueie. 
In  the  future  the  good  musician  will 
prosper.  The  poor  musician? 


The  cultural  advantages  received 
second  emphasis — ^the  ability  to  enjoy 
good  music  as  well  as  the  other  arts. 
A  little  actual  experience  in  playing 
gives  the  greatest  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  professional  musi¬ 
cian  and  an  appreciation  of  his  genius. 
Equally  valuable  is  the  so-called  men¬ 
tal  training  which  playing  in  a  band 
or  orchestra  affords  the  young  stu¬ 
dent.  Clear  thinking,  accuracy,  con¬ 
centration,  quick  adaptability  are  some 
of  the  qualities  which  fhusic  stimulates 
and  whose  effects  are  shown  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor. 

Improved  health  is  still  another  ad¬ 
vantage,  induced  by  relaxing  the 
nerves,  improving  the  posture  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  lung  capacity  which  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  music  study  involve. 
Financial  awards,  too,  are  coming  to 
the  young  musician  who  earns  pocket 
money,  opens  a  savings  account,  or 
even  earns  his  way  through  school  by 
playing  or  teaching  some  musical  in¬ 
strument. 


Horn  Lets  Youth  “Blow  Off  Steam” 


The  Little 

Music  Master’s 

Classroom 


See  the  Questions  on  Page  3  Before  You 


The  Solfeggio 

TO  facilitate  vocal  instruction  and 
sight  reading,  Guido  of  Areizo 
founded  a  system  known  as  solfeggio. 
Noticing  that  each  line  of  the  hymn 
to  St.  John  began  a  note  higher  than 
the  preceding,  he  adopted  the  first 
syllable  of  each  line  as  the  name  of 
its  corresponding  note. 

**Ut  queant  laxis 
Resonare  fibris 
Mira  gestorum 
Famuli  tuorum 
Solve  polluti 
Labii  reatum 
Sancte  Johannes." 

Later  the  “Ut”  was 
changed  to  "Do"  except 
in  France,  and  "Si"  or 
"Ti"  was  added.  So  was 
evolved  the  sight  reading 
system  which  is  still  in 
use,  consisting  of  the  syl¬ 
lable  signs.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, ' 

Sol,  La,  Si,  Do.  It  was 
founded  in  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Syncopation 
HERE  arbitrary 
metric  accentuations 
do  not  conform  to  the 
natural  accent,  that  is, 
the  heavier  notes  occupy 
lighter  beats  or  fractions, 
such  shifting  of  the 
natural  rhythm  is  called 
syncopation. 

The  Time  Signature  is 
a  sign  placed  upon  the 
staff,  after  the  key  signa¬ 
ture,  to  indicate  the  rhy¬ 
thm  in  which  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  played.  The  lower  figure 
indicates  the  value  of  each  of  the 
time  units,  or  beats,  employed,  while 
the  upper  indicates  the  number  of 
such  beats  which  constitute  each  and 
every  measure.  Bar  lines  are  used  to 
separate  the  measures. 

This  signature  is  a  complete  indica¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  six  beats,  each  an 
eighth  note  in  length  (or  its  equiva- 


Read  this  Page 

lent  in  subdivisions)  are  to  constitute 
each  measure  in  a  composition  written 
in  four  sharps.  In  modern  composi¬ 
tions,  unusual  time  signatures  (5-4, 
7-4,  7-16)  have  appeared,  and  also  the 
tendency  to  change  the  time  frequent¬ 


ly  by  alternating  several  measures  in 
a  given  time  with  one  or  more  in  un¬ 
usual  time. 


Troubadors  and  Minstrels 

HILE  the  gifted  students  of 
music  within  the  Church  were 
striving  zealously  to  advance  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music,  the  secu¬ 


lar  world  was  no  less  active  in  acquir¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  free  musical  ex¬ 
pression.  The  singers  of  the  people 
were  not  restricted  by  ecclesiastical 
rules  nor  by  mathematical  theories,but 
sang  as  their  musical  feelings  dictated. 
Thus  music,  as  a  form  of  free  expres¬ 
sion,  began  to  achieve  a  vigorous  and 
rapid  development. 

The  great  event  which 
transformed  not  only  the 
religious  and  political  con¬ 
ditions,  but  also  the  col¬ 
lective  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Ousades  in 
1096.  The  enrichment  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  poetry  of 
the  West,  both  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  in  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  came  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  Long  years  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  home  and 
family  brought  about  a 
deepening  of  the  emotional 
life  in  the  members  of  the 
many  knightly  orders  and 
the  adventurous  multi¬ 
tudes  who  responded  to 
thd  summons.  A  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  poetry  arose,  in 
which  chivalry  and  love 
service  (Ger.  minnedienst) 
found  expression.  This 
was  called  the  gay  science 
(eraya  cienca),  indigenous 
at  first  to  the  environment 
of  Provence.  Here  the 
grandees  of  the  country 
practiced  this  science,  the 
first  being  Count  William 
of  Poitiers  (1087-1127)  and  Chate¬ 
laine  de  Coucy,  followed  later  by  King 
Thibaut  of  Navarre  (1201-64).  They 
were,  however,  only  the  originators  of 
songs,  and  were  called  trouveres  in 
northern  France  and  trobadors  in  the 
southern  parts  (Ital.,  trovatore;  Eng., 
troubadour) .  The  singing  of  the  songs, 
as  also  the  instrumental  accompani- 
(Contlnued  on  page  44) 


It  fVon’t  Be  Long  Now 

And  can  you  think  of  a  nicer 
Christmas  gift  among  class¬ 
mates  than  a  subscription  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN? 

The  cost,  sixty  cents,  is  nom¬ 
inal  but  the  happy  reminder 
comes  along  every  month  just 
the  same.  Send  your  order  ht 
now. 
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a/'  It  Is  to  Laugh 


Overrun 

“What  have  you  in  your  garden  this 
year,  Simpkins?” 

“All  the  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  neighborhood.” 


Like  the  Mmjority 

The  singer  was  just  finishing  an 
Italian  number  as  two  visitors  entered 
the  studio.  He  commented  upon  the 
beauty  of  Italian  and  then  sang  an 
English  ballad  (in  English,  of  course). 
One  of  the  visitors  looked  up  as  he 
finished  and  said,  “Could  you  sing  that 
in  English  too?”  E.  H. 


The  Effort 

They  sat  opposite  each  other  at  a 
rather  rickety  marble-topped  table  in 
the  crowded  teashop. 

One  was  a  big,  burly  individual,  and 
the  other  a  diminutive  little  man  in  a 
bowler  hat. 

They  had  been  steadily  munching 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
little  man  suddenly  tapped  the  other 
on  the  arm. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  pass  me 
the  sugar?”  he  asked,  rather  timor¬ 
ously. 

The  big,  burly  one  scowled. 

“P’r’aps,”  he  muttered.  “I’ve  bin 
moving  pianners  all  me  life.” — An¬ 
swers. 


West — This  rope  is  used  t’  ketch 
cows  with. 

East — How  interesting!  and  what 
do  you  use  for  bait? 


His  Job 

Chief:  “What  was  your  last  job?” 

Applicant:  “I  worked  at  a  school 
that  taught  how  to  write  welL” 

“But  what  did  you  do  there?” 

“I  had  to  jog  the  table  while  the 
new  pupils  wrote:  ‘This  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  my  handwriting  before  ti^ng 
Scribe’s  writing  course.'”  —  Lnstige 
Kolner  Zeitung  (Cologne). 


Mother:  “If  you  do  that  again.  I’ll 
slap  your  face.” 

Offspring:  “Yes,  you  smack  my  face, 
and  I’ll  tell  the  conductor  how  old  I 
am.” 


WeU,  WeU! 

A  Londoner  took  an  American  to 
see  “Hamlet.”  “You  sure  are  behind 
the  times  here,”  remarked  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  “I  saw  this  play  in  New  York 
four  years  ago.” — Christian  Register. 


Contmuous  Performance 
A  couple  of  rival  but  friendly  shop¬ 
keepers  were  talking  things  over. 

“When  does  your  opening  sale 
close?”  asked  the  first. 

“When  our  closing  sale  opens,”  the 
second  replied.  —  American  Legion 

Th.  Proof 

Teacher:  “Surely  you  know  what 
the  word  ‘mirror’  means.  Tommy. 

After  yon  have  washed  your  face, 
what  do  you  look  at  to  see  if  it  is 
clean?” 

Tommy:  “The  towel,  sir.” — Royal 
Arcanum  Bulletin. 


Smart  Black  Hens 

Little  Girl:  “Black  hens  are  cleverer 
than  white*  ones,  aren't  they,  Mum- 
mie?” 

Mother:  “Why,  dear?” 

Little  Girl:  “ ’Om  the  black  hens 
can  lay  white  eggs,  and  the  white  ones 
can't  lay  black.” — ^Humorist. 


Cakes  Not  Candles 

Mother :  “Tommy,  wouldn't  yon  like 
to  have  a  pretty  cake  with  five  can¬ 
dles  on  it  for  your  party?” 

“Tommy:  “I  think  I’d  rather  have 
five  cakes  and  one  candle.  Mamma.” 
— Paddington  Mercury. 


Pnftled 

“I  want  to  order  some  flesh-colored 
stockings,”  said  the  voice  over  the 
phone. 

“Yes,  mam,  and  what  kind  will  yon 
want — pink,  yellow,  copper,  or  black?” 


The  Gttest 

Mrs.  Muchmoney  (to  new  cook) : 
“Sunday  we  usually  go  for  a  drive 
directly  after  dinner.” 

“Excellint,  mum,’’  replied  the 
pleased  servant,  “but,  then,  of  course, 
I  shall  have  to  lave  the  dishes  till  we 
come  back.” 


MUSICAL  NIGHTMARE 


How  to  Spell 

I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  real  well, 
But  this  one  thing  I  know: 

That  Debt  is  just  a  litle  word 
Beginning  with  an  Owe. 

— New  Outlook. 


The  saxophonist  got  too  hot. 
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National  High  School 
Orchestra  to  Play  in 
Two  Sections  in  1930 


Will  Be  Heard  by  School  Superintendents  in 
Atlantic  City  and  Music  Supervisors  in  Chicago; 
Public  Concerts  Also  Scheduled  in  Philadeh 


phia,  New  York 


Two  novel  and  significant  de¬ 
velopments  will  mark  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  1930  National  High 
School  Orchestra,  now  in  the  process 
of  organization. 

One  is  that  the  orchestra  will  play 
in  two  sections  instead  of  one  as  here¬ 
tofore.  The  other  is  that  the  orchestra 
will  go  “on  tour,”  giving  public  con¬ 
certs  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Section  A  of  the  orchestra  will  play 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  there  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23-27,  while  Section  B  will 
gather  about  a  month  lat«r  in  Chicago 
for  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference,  March  21-26.  Conductors 
of  the  Atlantic  City  orchestra  will  be 
Walter  Damrosch  and  J.  E.  Maddy, 
while  the  conductors  for  the  Chicago 
orchestra  will  be  Mr.  Maddy  and 
Frederick  A.  Stock. 

Immediately  following  the  final  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
a  select  group  of  200  players  from  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  will 
travel  to  Philadelphia  where  they  will 
give  a  concert  Thursday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Music  Association. 
The  following  evening,  February  28, 
the  group  will  play  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  at  a  concert  sponsored 
by  Dr.  John  Erskine,  president  of  the 
Julliard  Foundation,  after  which  a  re¬ 
ception  will  be  given  for  the  orchestra 
members  at  the  Julliard  School  of 
Music.  On  Saturday,  March  1,  the 
orchestra  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
new  Constitution  Hall,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  (Senator) 
A.  H.  Vandenberg.  This  will  be  an  in¬ 
vitation  concert  at  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  government  officials  will  be 
present. 

The  orchestra  group  that  will  go  on 
tour  will  be  made  up  of  200  selected 


and  Washington 


players  who  were  trained  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Band  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  last 
summer.  The  programs,  which  were 
rehearsed  at  the  camp,  include  more 
difScult  numbers  than  those  included 
in  the  Atlantic  City  or  Chicago  pro¬ 
grams. 

While  the  personnel  of  the  two  or¬ 
chestra  sections  will  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  the  organization  and  management 
will  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Each 
section  will  number  about  300  players. 
No  player  will  be  permitted  to  play  in 
both  sections,  but  the  student  is  free  to 
indicate  in  his  application  which 
organization  he  wishes  to  enter  and 
also  whether  he  wishes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  other  group  if  not  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  one  of  his  choice. 

Membership  in  either  section  of  the 
orchestra  is  open  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  excellent  character  who  are 
also  fine  musicians  and  loyal  members 
of  their  school  organizations.  Each 
applicant  must  be  recommended  by  his 
school  superintendent  or  principal  and 
music  supervisor.  Players  will  be  se¬ 
lected  on  merit  as  evidenced  in  their 
applications.  Preference  will  be  given 
first  to  the  best  player  entered  from 
each  state  and  second,  to  players  who 
have  been  previous  members  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Band  Camp.  Supervisors  having 
talented  students  should  communicate 
at  once  with  Mr.  Maddy,  Box  386,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Selection  of  players  will  be  made 
on  December  15  and  students  notified 
of  their  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
on  that  date.  Accepted  players  will  be 
expected  to  send  checks  for  |25  before 
January  1,  1930,  as  an  assurance  of 
good  faith  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
their  hotel  accommodations  during 
their  stay  in  Atlantic  City  or  Chicago. 
Music  will  be  sent  out  on  January  1, 
for  advance  practice  and  the  players 
will  be  required  to  master  their  music 
before  the  orchestra  assembles. 


Indiana  Bandmasters  Seek 

Legislation  for  Band  Tax  Law 

Proposed  Measure  Presented  at 
Convention  at  Indianapolis 
(By  Otto  H.  Frcderickson) 

Plans  for  the  proposed  band  tax  law 
were  presented  at  the  annual  I.  B.  A. 
convention,  held  at  Hotel  Washington, 
Indianapolis,  which  will  be  on  the 
order  of  the  nationally  known  Iowa 
Band  Law  of  which  Major  Landers 
was  sponsor. 

President  Fred  E.  Waters  called 
attention  to  the  many  details  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  enactment.  Because  of  the 
indifference  of  many  bandmasters  to  ^ 
support  this  measure,  every  member 
was  urged  to  push  it  through  to  a 
successful  issue.  Cooperation  and  or¬ 
ganized  effort  was  emphasized. 

Squarely  behind  the  school  band 
movement,  the  I.  B.  A.  pledged  itself 
to  promote  its  interest.  However,  it 
looks  with  disfavor  on  the  school  band 
entering  the  commercial  field  where 
regularly  organized  bands  exist. 

Taking  the  position  that  a  school 
band  is  an  educational  institution, 
they  contended  that  it  had  no  right 
to  enter  the  field  of  competition  any 
more  than  does  the  school  printing 
department,  the  domestic  science  de¬ 
partment,  or  the  manual  training 
woodwork  shop.  In  fact  any  other 
vocational  department.  In  communities 
where  no  municipal  or  commercial 
bands  exist,  it  may  be  used,  but  then 
only. 

Talks  of  interest  on  the  school  band 
were  given  by  Brothers  Elliott  of  No- 
blesville,  Alkire  of  Linton,  Wainwright 
of  LaGrange,  Thompson  of  LaFayette, 
and  Overholt  of  Huntington. 

With  the  membership  fee  reduced 
to  |3  every  member  was  urged  to  re¬ 
quest  his  fellow  bandmen  to  join  the 
Association.  J.  W.  Wainwright,  man¬ 
ager  and  owner  of  the  Wainwright 
Band  Camp  at  Oliver  Lake,  LaGrange, 
Indiana,  will  act  as  traveling  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Association.  With 
his  assistants  he  will  endeavor  to  call 
on  every  bandleader  in  Indiana  in  the 
next  year. 


“Why  so  long  in  the  bath  tub?” 
“I’m  no  longer  in  it  than  I  am  out 
of  it.” 


The  School  Musician 
is  devoted  to  your  interests 
Turn  to  Page  40 
for  Special  Subscripti<m  Offer 
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The  Mu  Clemens  (Mich.)  High  School  Orchestr*  won  the  first  prize  in  Clmsa  B, 
lest  Mey  mt  the  ssetUmel  contest  held  in  lowe  City, 


The  Success  Family 

The  father  of  success  is  WORK. 

The  mother  of  success  is  AM¬ 
BITION. 

The  oldest  son  is  COMMON  SENSE. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  are  PER¬ 
SEVERANCE,  HONESTY,  THOR¬ 
OUGHNESS,  FORESIGHT,  EN¬ 
THUSIASM,  COOPERATION. 

The  oldest  daughter  is  CHAR¬ 
ACTER. 

Some  of  her  sisters  are  CHEER¬ 
FULNESS,  LOYALTY,  COURTESY, 
CARE,  ECONOMY,  SINCERITY  and 
HARMONY. 

The  baby  u  OPPORTUNITY. 

Get  well  acquainted  with  the  “OLD 
MAN”  and  you  will  be  able  to  get 


along  pretty  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

“Have  you  seen  ‘Father’  lately?  I 
am  looking  for  him.” — From  “The 
Executives’  Club  News.” 


It  is  estimated  that  America  spends 
$2,500,000  a  day  for  music — and  some 
of  it  is  spent  for  good  music. 


For  six  years  New  York  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  Goldman  Band  concerts  free 
of  charge,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Daniel  and  Murray  Guggenheims. 
Thus  far  the  donors  have  spent  over 
$600,000  on  the  concerts. 


5  Arc  You  Getting 
i  the  Most  Out 
of  your 

Musical  Education? 

The 

School  Musician 

will  be  of  great  help 
in 

S<dving  your  ^ 

Problems  ^ 


Las’s  eaSrornhs  Osa  derarOsan  who  gstsamlas 


Here  IS  Your  Quality  Instrument 

.  factory  guaranteed 

...moderately  priced! 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co. 

31  Jackson  Street  Elkhart»  Indiana 


You’ve  always  wanted  a  high  grade  wind  instrument  one 
that  is  much  easier  to  {day*  that  will  enable  you  to  progress 
more  rapidly,  more  brilliandy—one  that  u  100%  factory 
guarantee  and  moderately  priced.  You’ll  find  that  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  new  fully  illustrated  catalog  of 


TjT  1^X_T  A  D'TT  Band  8C  Orchestra 
l:!rLiJ^.n/\K  1  INSTRUMENTS 


Every  Elkhart  is  built  with  die  s<de  idea  of  providing  the 
school  musician  with  an  instrument  possessing  every  fi««* 
quality  a  great  artist  would  demand— yet  priced  low,  widun 
me  easy  reudi  of  any  boy  or  giri.  See  dicse  ^endid  insthi- 
ments.  Send  for  the  catalog,  then  try  one  at  home  FREE; 
if  you  decide  to  buy,  send  in  your  present  instrument  as  part 
payment,  and  pay  die  balance  a  little  eadi  mondi.  Sadsfac- 
don  guaranteed.  Write  TODAY! 


Send  for  this  stem  Blkhert  GemerM  CetMog, 
which  iilssstretes  estd  describes  the  complete 
Usse  of  Elkhert  Ittstmstsents. 
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Think  of  the  fun  theyWe  having! 


”Don”  , 
»Hd”Bob” 
two  yotmg  Lmdwig 
Bmnfouts. 


HEY  have  discovered 
that  a  Tenor  Banjo  is  easy 
to  play,  and  that  it*s  a  sure 
way  to  popularity.  Folks  ask 
them  to  play  at  parties,  en> 
tertainments,  and  dances. 
And,  they  get  paid  for  it,  too! 


You,  too,  can  have  the 
pleasure  they  are  having. 
Anyone  can  learn  to  play 
the  banjo  with  the  simple 
lessons  that  come  with  Lud¬ 
wig  Tenor  Banjos. 


Free  Instructions 

A  free  instruction 
book  is  now  supplied 
with  Ludwig  Tenor 
Banjos.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails. 

LUDWIG  8C  LUDWIG 

1611.27N.UncolnSt.,Chicago,Ill. 


*  LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG,  Dept.  M-S-B  * 

t  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  Chiesgo,  IlL  f 
f  Gentlemen:  PlesM  tend  me  deecripdona  t 

*  of  Ludwig  Banjoe,  and  the  free  uutruedon  # 

2  methods.  * 

0  Nome . . . . . - . -  0 

t  Address .  0 

0  City . State. — . —  0 


EVERY  MUSICIAN  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO 
DIRECT  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

The  Music  Conductor*s  Manual  Will  Teach  You  How 

The  Music  Conductor’s  Manual  illustrates,  describes  and  explains  the  technique  of  the 
baton  in  detaiL  Anyone  with  an  ordinary  kno^edge  of  music  will  understand  it  and  be  able 
to  nac  it  effectively. 

It  also  contains  chapters  on  Interpretation,  Instrumentation,  Art  of  Building  Programs 
and  the  Psychology  of  Handling  Musicians.  Endorsed  by  John  Philip  Sousa;  Sousa’s 
Band;  A.  A.  Har^g,  Director  of  Music,  Illinois  University;  Dr.  L.  V.  Buckton,  Dept, 
of  Education,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City;  Archie  McAllister,  Director  of  Joliet  High 
School  Band,  JoUet,  lU.,  and  Merle  Evans,  Director  of  Ringiing  Bros,  ft  Bamum  Baileys 
Circus  Band,  also  J.  W.  Wainwright,  Wainwright’s  Band  Camp,  Oliver  Lake,  Ind.,  and 
many  others.  Cummtttei  to  he  es  represented  or  money  refnndea.  Price  $i.7S  post  peid. 

Address  FRED  E.  WATERS 

J-830  W.  Franklin  St.  ELKHART,  IND. 


Write  for 

Descriptive  Circulars 
of  our  famous 


RED-O-RAY 

and  new 

Tone  Craft 

For  Your  Wound  Strings 

CELLO,  VIOLIN  or  VIOLA  «.dthe 

Let  us  place  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  ICEELOiC 

for  our  interesting  new  booklet  ^  . 

_  "Jiffy”  Steel  E  Strings 

UPPLESTRINGS 

now  going  to  press-it  is  free. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Jazz 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


cation  of  performance,  no  actual  tones 
reached  me  a  few  rows  back  in  the 
audience. 

The  clockwork  regularity  of  the  un¬ 
beautiful  twang  of  the  tenor  banjo  is 
always  very  much  in  evidence  with 
its  interminable  sequence  of  dominant 
seventh  chords.  This  instrument  sup¬ 
plies  rhythmic  monotony  to  the  “blue” 
melody,  supposedly  exhilarating  “pep” 
to  the  fox-trot  or  one  step,  indifferent 
accentuation  to  the  sentimental  song 
and  is,  generally  and  frankly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  good  deal  of  a  bore.  It  is  some¬ 
times  devilish  in  little  flashes  of  quick 
staccato  fragments  of  melody. 

Oboe,  clarino,  sopranino  saxophone, 
bass  clarinet,  sarussophone  and  bass 
saxophone  may  all  be  satanically  mis¬ 
chievous  when  the  player  so  desires. 
The  average  jazz  musician  must  be 
temperamentally  fitted  for  the  part. 
He  may  be  a  howling  success  as  a  jazz 
player  and  a  perfect  dub  when  it 
conws  to  the  performance  of  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  However,  he  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  irregular  possibilities  of  his 
chosen  instrument  as  well  as  moder¬ 
ately  proficient  with  other  instruments 
of  the  same  choir.  The  more  instru¬ 
ments  he  can  play,  the  greater  is  he 
in  demand.  Jazz  players  are  recruited 
from  all  corners  of  the  country.  When 
one  gains  a  reputation  in  some  distant 
locality  away  from  a  large  center,  he 
is  at  once  besieged  by  managers  for 
jazz  orchestras  and  invited  to  try  out 
for  one  of  the  large  bands.  Thus  are 
these  odd  players  of  many  instruments 
assembled  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  other  large  cities  where 
the  magnetic  influences  are  strongest 
and  where  they  find  outlet  for  their 
varied  talents. 

Jazz  music,  generally  speaking,  is 
comn\onplace.  Specifically  speaking, 
there  have  been  some  very  clever  dis¬ 
tortions  of  well  known  classics,  but 
as  a  whole,  it  will  be  agreed  upon  that 
this  so  called  jazz-complex  has  not 
artistically  enhanced  the  original 
works  but,  in  many  cases,  it  has  piti¬ 
fully  cheapened  the  original  composi¬ 
tion.  This  is  to  be  deplored. 

If  there  must  be  jazz,  let  writers 
so  inclined  abuse  their  own  melodies 
^instead  of  maltreating  standard  and 
classic  melodies  which  belong  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  their  own  original  settings. 


LeCt  potromite  the  Adeeriuert  who  pelranite  onr  meeetine. 
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Practice  Made 
Perfect 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

composition,  also  the  length  of  it, 
know  how  much  difficulty  is  to  be  mas¬ 
tered,  and  have  a  limited  time  in 
which  to  do  it. 

We  are  at  a  point  that  calls  for 
mental  power,  to  And  the  problems  to 
be  mastered.  This  should  be  as  easy 
as  calculating  the  amount  of  grass  in 
the  path.  Of  course,  we  are  more 
versed  in  grass  than  music  and  that  is 
just  where  the  trouble  lies.  We  must 
possess,  or  develop,  the  kind  of  mind 
that  sees  and  holds  the  points  of 
object  matter  for  proper  practice  pur¬ 
poses.  In  other  words,  if  you  thorough¬ 
ly  know  your  objective,  you  will  be 
able  to  apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  com¬ 
position,  any  tone  or  combination  of 
tones.  It  is  the  kin-aesthetic  memory 
that  responds,  holds  on  and  does  the 
very  thing  desired,  regardless  of  tone 
combinations.  Do  you  follow  me? 

As  I  see  it,  the  mentality  guides  and 
governs  any  technical  problem  abso¬ 
lutely:  I  consider  the  development  of 
dependable  technique,  which  is  the 
only  kind  worthwhile,  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  guidance  of  a  practically 
trained  mind. 

If  by  this  time  you  have  discovered 
what  problem  you  desire  to  solve,  then 
transfer  or  transpose  it,  using  other 
tone  combinations  found  only  in  your 
composition.  Apply  the  same  number 
of  tones,  use  the  same  rhythm,  style, 
tone  quality  and  other  points  as  found 
in  your  model  selected  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Do  this  until  you  have  covered 
the  entire  composition  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  constructive 
material ;  you  will  astound  and  rejoice, 
finding  your  mind  and  technique  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  surprisingly  high  degree 
because  you  were  forced  to  think, 
never  losing  sight  of  your  objective, 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ing  yourself  with  the  various  tones, 
tone  combinations,  intervals,  positions 
and  many  other  things  contained  in 
your  chosen  composition. 

You  are  constantly  doing  many 
vital  things  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  is  not  easy  but  very  effective. 
Remember  thi^-r-when  you  thoroughly 
understand  “proper  practice”  then 
you  are  your  own  g^'eatest  critic  and 
teacher.  This,  together  with  hearing 
the  best  music,  should  develop  the 
highest  attainments.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  talent  helps,  but  good  logic 
is  indispensable. 


free: 


f 


This  wonderful  42  page 
book — brimming  over 
with  practical  hints 
covering  all  phases  of 
Drum  Corps  work. 

Every  School 
Is  Benefited 
by  a  DRUM  CORPS  av 


Drum  Corps  work  is  a  potent  factor  in  building 
school  morale.  It  teaches  the  foundation  of 
music  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  sound  _ 
outlet  for  the  high  spirits  of  youth.  The  Indianapolis, 

Roll-Off  will  show  you  how  to  organ-  ^  ^ntlemen. 

•'  **  V  '  Please  send  me 


LEEDY 
MFG.  CO., 


ize  a  Drum  Corps  for  your  school. 


M/y.Co. 

1000  E.  PALMER  STREET 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


M  •  the  ROLL-OFF  as 
y^*'per  free  offer.  I  am 

^  Cheek  which 

TEACHER  □ 
STUDENT  □ 
MANAGER  □ 

Signature . 

Address . . 


fsrtiet  View  ef  Our  item  tueirumint  Skew  Moom 

"VIOUNISTS,  ATTENTION” 

We  have  on  hand  and  in  fine  playing  order  rare  old  violins  of  , 

French,  German  and  Austrian  origin,  extraordinary  values.  Prices  and 
descriptions  may  he  had  upon  application. 

PERRON  SC  KROEPLIN,  Rare  Old  Violins 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue  .....  Chicago,  Tlliiiois 


Dum’t  feil  t»  puemtium  The  Seioot  Musieiem  whm  wriiiug  Atverliien. 
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School,  I  wish  to  pledge  you  my  best, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  trying  to  help 
further  the  great  work  you  are  car¬ 
rying  on,  also  to  give  you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  desire.  With  the  first 
information  letter  I  will,  since  you 
insist,  send  my  picture. 

“May  I  state  here  that  this  school 
has  one  of  the  best  high  school  bands 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.” 


Nebraska  State  Contest  Announced 


By  Wayne  M.  Higginbotham 


The  official  Nebraska  State  Music 
contest  will  be  held  May  2  and  3, 1930 
and  instead  of  its  being  held  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  as  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore,  this  contest  will  be  held 
in  Hastings. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  that 
Hastings  is  more  centrally  located 
than  Lincoln.  The  contest  is  again 
in  charge  of  Miss  Pitts  of  Omaha.  She 
was  in  charge  of  it  last  year  and  I 
daresay  it  was  the  most  successful 
contest  I  have  ever  attended  as  either 
a  spectator  or  a  contestant. 


A  number  of  students  in  St.  Mary 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  have  sent  in 
their  subscriptions  through  Sister 
Mary  De  Matha,  their  supervisor, 
who  states  that  “The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  in  its  present  form  and  new  dress 
and  above  all  with  its  wonderful  con¬ 
tents  is  certainly  to  be  recommended 
to  all  students.  I  myself  am  delighted 
to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.”  We 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
more  subscriptions  from  this  school. 

I 

An  interesting  letter  comes  from 
Kleber  La  Grange,  Lewistown,  Mon¬ 
tana,  who  writes  that  he  is  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  proposition 
whereby  he  can  make  some  extra 
Christmas  money.  The  students  in 
his  school  all  like  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  and  Kleber  is  sure  he  is  going 
to  make  a  ccunfortable  allowance  for 
himself  through  soliciting  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  do  the 
same?  Write  us  for  details. 

I 

Sixty  members  of  the  famous  St. 
Mary’s  Industrial  School  Band  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  have  sent  in  their 
subscriptions.  This  band  is  directed 
by  Brother  Simon,  C.  F.  X.  and  its 
musical  record  is  an  enviable  one.  It 
was  organized  in  1895  and  one  of  its 
first  public  appearances  of  note  was 
in  the  inaugural  parade  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  From  that  time  on,  St. 

Latt  patr*mit0  tka  AOrarliaan  who  patraaiv  am  magatimt- 


Your  School  Can  Have  a  Drum  Corps 

It’s  easy  to  organize  a  popular  Drum 
Corps  that  will  win  cheers  at  Athletic 
Games,  Parades,  and  Civic  Events. 
Hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  snappy  drum  corps.  You 
can  join  their  ranks.  Write  for  details 
of  what  other  schools  have  done. 

,  We  Show  You  How! 

Wc  furnish  complete  instructions 
_  _  »rith  Ludwig  Drums  and  Bugles. 

/  aJSidwi 

7#  /  r  Drum  Corps  Headquarters. 

Ludwig  Drmmt  # 
cam  ha  fmukad  f  J 

in  your  awn  §  f  Ludwig  &  Ludwig,  Dept.  M-8-L, 

:koal  colan.  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  cir¬ 
cular  on  School  Drum  Corps. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

City . . State. . 


Every  Boy  and  Qirl  Interested  in 
Miisic  Should  Subscribe  to 


chool 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

usician 


This  is  T  O  U  R  Maga^ne 

Snad  It!  CMtriboto  to  its  smccssb! 
Snbscribs  to  It  N«wf 

60c  pays  for  your  yegr’g  subscription  and  your  yearly  membership  in  the 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  ft  ORCHESTRA  ASSN. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1710,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  School  Musician  for  one  year,  and  my 
annual  membership  in  the  N.  S.  B.  8  O.  Assn.,  for  which  1  enclose  60c 
(stamps  or  P.  O.  money  order)  in  full  payment. 


Name . 

Print  or  write  plainly 

. — 

. . 

..  State. - 

Do  yon  wish  to  represent  this  magazine  as  correspondent  and  subscription 
Agent?  Yes  □  No  □ 

Check  here  if  yon  with  membership  in  the  N.  S.  B.  8  O.  Assn.  □ 
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Mary’s  Band  was  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  inaagaral  parades  that 
fdlowed  and  has  enjoyed  flattering: 
ovations  wherever  they  have  per¬ 
formed.  The  band  is  made  up  entirely 
of  boys  rangins:  from  10  to  18  years 
in  agre,  each  being  a  specialist  in  his 
art,  and  has  clearly  established  itself 
as  such  a  talented  and  praiseworthy 
organization  that  comparison  with 
adult  professional  bandsmen  is  justi¬ 
fiable. 


How  Is  This  for  Co-operation 

Attention  Supervisors;  The  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Ivan  E.  Miller,  Instrument 
Director  in  Delta,  Colo.,  may  also  be 
acceptable  to  you  in  furthering  the 
interest  of  your  students  in  The 
School  Musician.  Mr.  Miller  writes: 
“I  have  posted  an  announcement  in 
our  band  and  orchestra  room  that 
only  those  who  become  members  of 
the  Association  and  read  The  School 
Musician  will  be  eligible  for  contest 
work.  I  am  sure  my  entire  class  will 
be  100  per  cent.  Your  magazine  is 
a  fine  addition  to  our  school  work  and 
surely  has  my  support.”  Mr.  Miller 
has  given  us  a  fine  lot  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  already. 


Remember! 


More  News 


More  Letters 


More  Pictures 


for  Next  Month 


Everything  must  be  in  by 
December  15 


This  Means  Youl 


Edinburg,  Texas,  has  been  added  to 
our  subscription  list  by  the  orders 
forwarded  by  George  E.  Hurt  who  is 
Director  in  the  Music  Junior  College 
and  Public  Schools.  That  these  sub¬ 
scription  orders  were  welcome  is  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly. 

I 


Mmybe 

'  ”I  see  that  more  than  12,000  works 
of  fiction  were  published  last  year.” 

“Does  that  include  all  the  seed 
catalogues?” 


Sautt*  Clam  North  SdMol,  Dalawara,  OWo. 


Saxette  Banda  are  accelerating  the  development  of  music  in  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  in  many  schools.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  silver 
clarinet,  a  sweet  flute  like  tone  and  the  easiest  of  all  horns  to  blow  and  controL 
It  has  proved  to  be,  not  only  the  logical  instrument,  but  the  most  inexpensive 
and  best  method  to  create  interest  and  develop  talent  for  your  junior  band  and 
orchestra. 

Supervisors,  send  for  a  Saxette,  Saxette  Method  and  Class  plans  with  full 
information,  on  approval. 

SAXETTE  COMPANY 

412  W.  William  Street  Delaware,  Ohio 


'I  @ 
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Ludwigr  &  Ludwtg.  Dept.  M-8-L 
1611-27  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose . . . .  Please 


send  me . copies  of  Mr.  Ludwig’s 

book. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . . 

City . . State - 
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33  New  Books 


The  Music  Conductor's  Manu4il 


A  Helpful  Book  for  School  Music 
Supervisors 

‘•rpiHE  Music  Ckinductof’s  Manual,” 

J.  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  pub* 
lished  by  Fred  E.  Waters,  noted  con¬ 
ductor  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  volume 
is  a  clear,  concise  account  of  the 
knowled^  accumulated  by  the  author 
in  23  years  of  experience  in  conduct¬ 
ing:  musical  orgranizations.  It  should 
prove  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  musician  who  is  interested  in  the 
art  of  directing  as  well  as  to  school 
music  supervisors  who  are  interested 
either  in  conducting:  bands  or  orches¬ 
tras  themselves  or  in  teaching:  others 
to  conduct  them. 

The  book  contains  160  different 
illustrations  showing  exactly  how  to 
use  the  baton  in  conducting  a  musical 
organization.  These  illustrations  are 
unusually  clear  and  explain  in  a  sim¬ 
ple,  understandable  manner  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  baton. 

“The  Technique  of  the  Baton,”  how¬ 
ever  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  instructive  manual.  It 
also  includes  an  exposition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  subjects:  “Interpre¬ 
tation,”  “Instrumentation,”  “Art  of 
Building  Programs,”  and  ‘‘The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Handling  Musicians.” 

In  all  his  discussions  Mr.  Waters 
has  refrained  so  far  as  possible  from 
using  technical  terms.  The  book  there¬ 
fore  may  be  readily  understood  by  any 
school  musician.  This  makes  it  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  use  as  a  text-book. 


Dictumary  of  Violin  Makers 

A  recent  work  which  will  be  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  list  of  books  on  old  violins  and 
their  makers  is  just  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country.  The  book. 
Critical  and  documentary  dictionary 
of  violin  makers,  is  by  Henri  Poidras 
and  translated  by  Arnold  Sewell.  The 
illustrations  make  the  book  valuable 
as  it  contains  thirty-six  plates  exclus¬ 
ive  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
sent  all  technical  details  in  a  most 
concise  form.  Biographical  details 
have  been  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

The  work  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  sections,  the  first  listing  the  Italian 
violin  makers  in  an  alphabetical 
arrangement.  The  notes  upon  the 
individuals  depend  upon  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  maker  for  their  length. 

More  names  are  included  in  the  list 
of  French  makers  which  follows  the 
Italian  than  in  any  of  the  other  clas¬ 
sifications.  After  the  French  we  have 
the  English  school,  then  the  German 
and  then  a  miscellaneous  list  which 
includes  American,  Belgian,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Swiss,  etc. 

Next  we  have  a  very  instructive 
chapter  upon  the  denomination  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  bow  instrument 
for  example. 

The  Head  is  composed  as  follows: 
(a)  The  Scroll,  having  the  form  of  a 
spiral  shell,  the  protruding  end  of 
which  is  called  the  Eye  of  Scroll;  (b) 
the  Shell,  the  flat  part  at  the  back  of 
the  Scroll  which  is  crossed  by  a  ver¬ 


A  Reference  Book  on  Drums 


tical  fillet  called  the  Xntre  Line;  (c) 
the  Peg  Box,  which  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates  is  a  receptacle  for  the  pegs  used 
in  tightening  the  stringrs.  It  takes 
the  name  of  Peg-box  when  meaning 
only  the  hollowed-out  space  in  which 
the  strings  are  rolled  up;  (d)  the 
Cheeks,  constituting  the  flat  part  on 
each  side  of  the  head. 

The  angular  parts  of  the  Scroll, 
slightly  flattened,  often  covered  with 
a  black  varnish  or  India  ink  take  the 
name  of  Bevel. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
are  the  forty  pages  of  facsimiles,  and 
wordings  of  tables,  another  is  a  list 
of  the  pupils  and  copyists  of  the  great 
masters. 

If  you  have  an  unidentified  violin 
this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  of  aid 
to  you. 


“This  booklet  took  so  well 
among  the  members  of  our 
Drum  Corps  that  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  got  no  copy  re¬ 
quested  me  to  get  it  for 
them.” 


(Signed)  Carlo  A.  Sperati, 
Internationally  Famous 
Bandmaster 


This  booklet  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  lOc. 
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tiopin  S 
Loveliest 
Prelude 


(Continued  from  page  29) 

which  recommences  for  the  third  time 
at  measure  20.  Notice  measure  23: 
those  seven  notes  on  the  last  beat  are 
typical  Chopin  effect,  and  an  effect 
that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  execute 
with  the  requisite  delicacy  and  clarity. 

The  middle  section  in  Cf  minor 
should  be  ushered  in  very  quietly  but 
sombrely.  Articulate  the  left  hand 
clearly,  graduating  your  crescendo  so 
that  it  reaches  its  full  power  at  mea¬ 
sure  40.  Notice  in  measure  36  that 
you  have  quarter  notes  in  the  right 
hand,  which  Chopin  particularly 
wished  brought  out.  The  sustained 
thirds  commencing  in  measure  40 
must  “sound  three”  likewise. 

With  measure  60  the  storm  begins 
to  abate  and  the  composer  seems  to 
hesitate  between  the  two  extremes  of 
emotion  contained  in  this  piece — strife 
and  resignation.  Resignation  wins  out 
and  in  measure  76  we  have  for  the 
fourth  time  the  beautiful  opening 
theme  which  sounds  all  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ethereal  for  its  stormy  back¬ 
ground.  Be  sure  not  to  hurry  the 
quarter  notes  in  measure  82 — make 
them  as  poignant  and  full  of  meaning 
as  a  singer  would  try  to  do.  The  piece 
should  literally  float  away,  in  ending, 
and  an  ending  such  as  this  one  is  so 
difficult.  This  prelude  contains  every 
shade  of  emotional  intensity  and  to 
balance  and  control  this  intensity  and 
make  the  composition  glow  with 
warmth  and  delight  with  its  poetry 
and  delicacy  is  the  problem  before  the 
interpreter — be  he  student  or  artist. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  problem  of 
pedalling,  for  it  is  an  art  and  science 
in  itself  too  complex  to  be  properly 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of 
the  printed  page.  Only  this  I  can  say 
— listen  carefully!  Don’t  let  conflict¬ 
ing  notes  or  chords  blur  into  each 
other.  Use  too  little  pedal  rather  than 
too  much  and  strive  to  appreciate  and 
recreate  the  exceptional  beauty  and 
poetry  oT  Chopin’s  loveliest  prelude. 


3509  NORTH  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Flutes  for  Artists — Hand  Made  by  Master  Craftsmen 

Perfect  Scale — Flexible — Easy  Blowing 

Flutes  for  Students  made 

Hiy  Pr«duct» 

under  our  supervinon  .  ^ 
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Reeds 

They’re  hand  selected  and  graded 
in  three  strengths—^ i}  soft  (2}  me¬ 
dium  { )}  strong,  for  Saxophone  or 
QarineL They’re  Alexandre  Selmer’s 
^oswer  to  your  reed  problem  and— 

We  Gnarantee 

roaa  greater  peroeottae  ofpUrable  reeds. 

Free  Samples 

tion.  Just  want  vou  to  know  bow  good 
reeds  can  be.  Sold  br  good  dealers  or  direct. 

149  Selmer  Bldg., Elkhart,  Indiana 

Mail 

SELMER,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

(In  Canada,  SIS  Yonge  St.,  Toronto) 

Pkaoe  send  at  aanvle  reeds  for . 

(■Boatioa  iBotnaaent)  Grade  1,2  or  S  (check  which) 

Namt . . . 


Town . . . JtnSa. 


Clarence  Warmelin 

Artist  Insttuctor 

Clarinet  and  Saxophone 

Special  attentioa  to  School  Band  and 
’Orchestra  Students 
ies»«caai 

Seed  far  Ulnstratad  booklet  srilb  pictnros  of  groal 
ardsu  I  haro  taught 

Studio,  5430  Broadway 

Private  Loop  Studio,  315  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


"Noma  Batter  Made  Amymhara* 


d$k  Ymmr  DsUar  /or  Thsm 

K  CHIKON  CO,  Ml  «h  Ava„  New  Task 


The  Little  Music 

Master's  Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  34  > 
ment,  was  left  to  the  so-called  min¬ 
strels  (Latin,  ministerialis,  “a  helper”) 
or  jonguleurs  (Latin,  joculator,  “mer¬ 
rymaker”).  The  latter  belonged  to  a 
lower  class  of  society  and  were  often 
ranked  with  buffoons. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished 
trouvere  in  northern  Franch  was 
Adam  de  la  Hale  (1240-87),  named, 
because  of  his  deformity  and  birth¬ 
place,  “the  humpback  of  Arras.”  In 
music  history  his  name  is  associated 
with  those  who  first  succeeded  in 
achieving  genuine  musical  results  in 
part  writing.  His  “Robin  and  Marion,” 
a  naive  description  of  a  rustic  love 
affair,  was  performed  in  1282  at  the 
court  of  Robert  Artois  at  Naples.  It 
is  therefore  the  oldest  specimen  of 
musical  dramatic  art  in  France,  and 
rightfully  indicates  Adam  de  la  Hale 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  comic  opera. 


Simple!  Sincere!  Singable! 

Christmas  Carols 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
that  which  is  i>ersonal  is  vital  to  you. 
For  you  to  approve  of  caroling,  and 
indorse  it  for  the  other  fellow,  g^ives 
you  no  part  in  the  joy.  You,  yourself, 
should  give  out  music.  Make  music, 
participate  actively!  Christmas  Day 
cannot  be  a  memorable  one  for  you  if 
you  do  not  sing  a  melody  or  play  a 
melody  yourself. 

Make  Music  in  some  form  or  other 
at  home  this  Christmas  Day.  We  peti¬ 
tion  you! 


Have  You  Read 
the  Special 

Cl)ri£(tma£( 

^utisicrt))tton 

on  Page  4? 
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It  may  solve  many 
o£  your 

Gift  giving  problems 


WANTED 

50  BANJO 
PLAYERS 

to  join  our  newdy  organized 
Banjo  Band,  direction  of  Prof. 
Fred  Godfrey.  No  red  tape, 
no  obligations.  Your  willing¬ 
ness  to  devote  one  evening 
each  week  is  all  that  we  require. 


Free 

Instuctions 

Help  us  to  make  this  the  larg¬ 
est  musical  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  South.  See  Mr. 
Jack  ^^lliams  at  Cable  Piano 
Co,  313  Main  St,  or  Prof. 
Godfrey  at  209  Dyal-UP- 
CHURCH  Bldg,  Jacksonville, 
FU. 


THE  BACON  BANJO  CO. 
Inc. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


We  make  Prize 
Winning 

UNIFORMS 

for- 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
BANDS 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Qoth  Samples 

THE 

Henderson-Ames  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Theodora  Troendle ' 
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Composer 
Artist  Teacher 

Sherwood  Music  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
cHiaco 
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Frantz 

Proschowski 

Announces 
NEW  YORK 

Master 

Classes 


Voice 


(Continued  from  pace  2t) 

ments,  can  only  be  gnided  throngh 
snper-mental  understanding  if  it  is  to 
soar  into  the  realms  of  the  inspira¬ 
tional,  spiritual  planes  of  the  soul’s 
deepest  emotions,  and  we  must  first — 
not  last — ^recognize  the  truth  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  mental  guidance  of  the 
human  voice,  this  mental  guidance 
which  is  incomparably  superior  to  any 
man-made  physical  method  of  placing 
tones  or  breathing. 

Correct  tone-placing  is  a  gift  of 
nature  and  can  never  mean  more  than 
the  way  to  sing.  Breathing  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  result  of  tone-thinking  and  can 
never  be  more  or  mean  more  than  a 
physical  act  mentally  controlled.  If 
in  any  way  breathing  or  tone-piacing 
takes  on  a  physical  aspect,  the  singing 
will  immediately  refiect  a  physical  at¬ 
titude  and  can  then  never  be  or  even 
approach  the  divine  art  which  it 
should  be. 

For  this  reason  we  hear  so*  little  in 
vocal  art  which  is  really  great;  per¬ 
haps  great  voices  and  musical  singers 
at  times,  but  artists,  how  rare  I  Stop 
and  think!  When  did  you  last  hear 
a  singer  whose  song,  like  Longfellow’s 
poem,  “fell  on  the  heart  of  a  friend”? 
One  most  be  a  true  artist  to  win  a 
true  friend  through  his  art. 

The  human  voice  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  greatest  in  art.  It  is  by 
nature  the  only  expression  of  the  mind 
(great  or  small)  through  sound,  voice, 
speech,  and,  greatest  of  all,  song.  Mu¬ 
sic  and  poetry  combine  in  singing  to 
achieve  art  in  human  expression.  Let 
us  realize  their  value  and  the  value 
of  their  parent — ^tone-thinking!  With¬ 
out  the  latter  we  cannot  have  the  per¬ 
fected  resultant  art. 


lost  ct  th*  kad* 
ing  pabIWMra  oi 
ataadard  atoafe  ot 
tha  Uaitad  Stataa 
and  Xdropa. 

Hcta  ara  a  faw  of  hia  lataat  and  baat 
acQara,  and  dMir  rtapactiTa  pabUaliefa: 

In  Tha  Mecthlaad  )  R.  L.  Huntiiaacr, 

Maa’a  Song)  >  lac..  Now 
(■aw)  ) 

Eyaatidc  and  Yon  I  R.  L.  Hnataingar. 

I  lac.,  Now  York 
HaMatlfoTharo  )  Lorca  PnbHaUag 

(Sacred  8<Mig)  (  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 

SortarMiaaYoa  1  M.  Witaaih  * 

Sacai  to  Saa  Yon  V  Sana,  Now  York 

Dear  Uttla  DarUag  ) 

A  Lhtk  Day  of  Long  1  Ditaon  ft  Co., 

_A*®  _  f  Boaton 

Waitmc-Tiiaa  ) 

UatD  tba  Dawa  I  Sam  Poa.  Mnalc 

Maided  tha  Waat  V  Pub.,  6aaaiaad 

Tha  Gift  Snprema  ) 

When  I  Go  Sercaadfai'  ^ 

Sarah  I  Whha-Sadth  Co.. 

Why  Dream  of  Toaior-|  Boatoa 
row  J 

HoaayaacUa  Baba  )  Gambk  Hiagad 

Indiana.  Land  of  Loan  V  Co.,  Chicago 
Red  Noaea  ) 

Dear  Lhda  Yon  \ 

Littk  Boy  Slaepyhaad  1 
A  Mkhcr  Tae  Her  | 

Laddie  f 

Cotrating  the  Coat  \  Thao.  Prcaacr  Co.. 

Night  Bringa  tha  StaraN  PhUad^a 
aad  Ton  / 

Faadca  I 

Whea  Life^a  Snmmecl 
SUaa  Haaa  Pled  I 

Tha  Lore  Dream  / 

ToMiaaAKiaa  IJ.  W.  Jankiaa  ft 

Trafl-Mate  T  Soai 

Wonld  Ton  Might  Aa-f  ^ 

With  No  OaaNoar  Butv 
Yon  \ 

Miraclaa  (Mnaical  I 


74  Riverside  Drive 

Stufiio 


which  may  be  joined 
at  any  time 


Associate  teacher  of  the 
Studio 

Francesca  Proschowski 


•  Reading)  I 

•  The  Daera  (Mnaical  \clayton  P.  Snaamj 

a  Raadiag.  Octaao)  /  Co„  CUcaao 

•  Count  Your  Bleaaiw  (  vmcago  ^ 

a  (Mnaical  Readiagl  I  • 

•  AUPor  America  I  a 

•  (School  Song)  /  S 

a  A  Praycrof  Thanhe  1  2 

2  (SKeya)  (  H.  W.  Gray  ft  Co.,  a 

•  Gowaada  (indiaa)  (  New  York  * 

a  (2  Kcya)  )  a 

a  AH  theaa  aoaga  are  pubUahad  ia  keya  for  2 

•  high,  low  aad  madiiim  voicea,  alM  for  • 

2  dnet^  trioa  and  «inartcta  ia  moat  aeery  2 
a  form.  Many  of  them  ara  alao  pnbUahad  for  2 
2  band  and  orcbeatra.  They  can  be  aecurad  a 
a  at  an  firat  claaa  mnaic  atorea.  2 

Oaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


AdJreu  Secretary 

74  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Qty 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Write  fmr  CaOos  No.  SOB 
School  Colon. 

George  Etuu  &  Co, 

Siaca  1S60 

132  North  Sth  Stmet 
PhiladdphU,  Pa. 


And  The^t  That 

•  “Do  you  have  any  trouble  with 
‘shaU’  and  ‘will’?” 

“No;  my  wife  says,  ‘You  shall,’  and 
I  say,  “I  wilL’  ” — Christian  Herald. 


Tom’s  Banjf 
Shop 

339  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  niinois 

REPAIRING 

TEACHING 


Jack’s  girl  insisted  on  powdering 
publicly — 

But  Jack  broke  her — also  their  en- 
gagement-,-by  brushing  his  teeth  in 
public. 


The  HOWARD  TUNER 


Interviews  Without  Obligation 

Wflliam  Shakespeare 

VOICE  TEACM^ 

412-13  Fine  Arts  Bldft.,  OiicRgo,  lU, 

Ptiuaa  Wabau  4715 


FOR  CLARINBTS  AND  SAXOPHONES 
Setalar  Sim  hmaa  atteh  R  too#— hetntnl  la  tanlna 
down  to  low  iitaaae.  Cxira  Sim  Iowan  a  bleb  pttob 
initiument  to  low  attch.  Saatlal  Sim  loeren  a  Bb 
eUrtner  to  A.  Na  tanlty  lalonetlao.  Bold  andw  oath 
letaul  laarantee.  By  maU  N.M  each.  State  Inatra- 
mmt  end  abotoe  at  llaialar.  Extra  ar  Saerlal  Taaer. 

R.  BCSTtAMD  HOWABD. 

NS  Market  Street  Saa  Fraaeteea.  Callterala 


Ltfs  polronitt  the  Advor6$or$  who  polromiet  om  aMgexine. 


Have  You  Mailed  Your 

Subscription?  See  Pi^  40 
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Violins 


OLD  L  NEW 


Repai  ring 


National  Bureau  Establishes 
Piano  Class  Consultation  Service 


STEP  IN  LINE 
WITH  A 

||EliER$0M 

n  UNIFORM  ^ 

Made  in  your 
School  Colors 

Catalogue 
and  Samples 
Send  on  Request 

Henderson 
&  Company 

Uniform  Mfgs, 
llth  and  Raca  Sta. 
Philadalphia,  Pa. 


4  PERSONAL  consultation  service 
f\  with  regard  to  the  important 
J.  matter  of  group  piano  instruc¬ 
tion,  free  to  all  interested  in  any 
phase  of  the  subject,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  at  its  head¬ 
quarters,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  assistance  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  giving  in  this  re¬ 
markable  growing  movement  has  now 
been  extended  by  the  addition  to  the 
Bureau  staff  of  a  piano  class  special¬ 
ist,  Ella  H.  Mason,  who  has  been  doing 
valuable  work  in  Rochester  as  teacher 
of  thirty  of  the  school  piano  classes 
in  that  city. 

Miss  Mason’s  personal  assistance 
will  be  available  to  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  movement,  both 
through  her  correspondence  and  in 
personal  interviews  at  the  Bureau’s 
headquarters.  The  helpfulness  of  such 
interviews  is  enhanced  by  the  Bureau’s 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  piano  class 
instruction  material  issued  by  the  va¬ 
rious  publishers  and  by  its  collection 
of  books  and  magazine  articles  on  the 
subject.  Many  public  school  music  su¬ 
pervisors  and  piano  teachers  visiting 
New  York  have  already  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  of  this  consul¬ 
tation  service.  Most  of  Miss  Mason’s 
work,  however,  will  be  done  through 
correspondence  with  those  seeking  her 
aid  and  through  occasional  trips  which 
she  will  take  to  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  announcing  the  addition  of  Miss 
Mason  to  the  Bureau’s  staff,  its  direc¬ 
tor,  C.  M.  Tremaine,  stated:  “I  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  the  service  which 
Miss  Mason  will  render  to  class  piano 
instruction  will  greatly  speed  the 
growth  of  this  influential  movement. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received 
more  than  8,000  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  classes — from  school 
superintendents,  and  music  supervisors, 
private  teachers  and  others,  these  re¬ 
quests  coming  from  some  3,600  towns 
and  cities.  In  the  course  of  this  cor¬ 
respondence,  many  individual  prob¬ 
lems  have  come  up  for  solution,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  those  now  occu¬ 
pied  with  such  matters  may  avail 
themselves  of  Miss  Mason’s  authorita¬ 
tive  advice,  which  is  based  upon  suc¬ 
cessful  first-hand  experience. 

After  studying  the  piano  in  Boston 
with  Hans  Ebell,  Miss  Mason  attended 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  there 
won  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

She  has  also  studied  group  piano 
methods  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 

Dom’t  fml  to  rntnOon  Tht  Stkool  Mu$i<iom  when  writing  AJrertUert, 


Parents  and  Children  praise  the 
teacher  or  supervisor  who' organ¬ 
izes  a  Rhythm  Band.  It’s  easy, 
too— our  instruction  book  gives 
complete  teaching  plan. 

Write  Dept.  M-8-R  for  “How 
to  Organize  Your  Rhythm  Band.” 
It’s  free. 

LUDWIG  8C  LUDWIG 

1611-27  North  Lincoln  St.,  Dept.  M-8-R 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Andy  Sannella 

Talks  to  Reed  Players. 

Get  this  Free  Book! 

Or  air  tooiriit,  aod  <vry 
Andy  8>RDcll>  (s  evniAf  &  fMmloM 
Mlarj  with  his  Setaner  S^.  lahisboc^ 
of  **AdTice  to  Sucopbov  PUyers,**  he 
CiYcs  asoro  Tahiablo 

Y  tbsR  ia  tea  private  leaaons.  This 
book  also  oootaias  Talks  to 
Clartoatiats  by  Alexandra 
V  Scad  for  free  copy. 

If yoa  wfM  iweattoa  the  lastm- 
menu  voo  play,  we  will  seod 


Modem  Brass  Quartets 

as  played  by 

THE  FANFARE  FOUR 


StUm 

BUILDING.  ELKHAR 


(  la  Canada?  516  Yooge  SL,  To.ooto) 


Smmple  First  Trumpet 
Parts  Sent  on  Request 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 
320  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Also 

Violins 


f  Othar  Modern 

ITALIAN  Makers 

E..  J.  A  J.Virzi  Corp.,  50SSdiA»aJi.TJ<.T. 


SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 
PLAYERS 

You  esn  improTs  your  tons  sad  play  bsttsr 
and  easier  by  using  a 

BAILEY  AMPUTONE 

A  flexible  cushion  snapped  in  the  ligature 
which  allows  free  ribrstion  or  tone  sad  ab¬ 
sorbs  jar  or  reedy  quality. 

Enjoy  a  beautiful  velvety  quality  of  tone  in 
all  registers  and  degrees  of  volume.  Do  away 
with  reed  troubles.  Hsve  s  smoother  vibrato, 
faster  tongue  and  play  easier  and  better  Uuus 
you  have  thought  possible. 

Order  one  today,  your  money  back  whea 
ever  you  ask  (or  n. 

Price: 

Nickel  Plated,  50c;  Gold  Plated,  $1J00 

N.  B.  BAILEY  flc  CO. 

36S  7lh  Avenoa,  San  Freocisco,  CaUf. 


liATEST  HITS! 

”DID  YOU?”  Walt*. 

"AND  HOW!”  Fox  Trot. 
"BACH  LITTLE  KISS.” 
"BLUES.”  FoxTroC 
Orch.  50e.  Sheet  35c. 
Independent  Music  Publishers 
3836  N.  Oakley  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


AUG.  GEMONDER  &  SONS 

VIOUNS 

Ondhs  SIS,  S22,  #27,  #32.  #40  aad  Up 
Our  Catalogues  ate  Free 
They  WUl  Safely  Guida  You 
Dept.  3, 119  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
A  Violin  Home  EttoUisheA  #3  Year* 


The  School  Musician 
b  devoted  to  your  interests 
Turn  to  Page  40 
for  Special  Subscription  Offer 


CELLOS.  BOWS,  CASES. 
STRINGS,  ACCESSORIES 

SCHMIDT  BROL  CO. 

2063  EAST  FOURTH  Si: 
CLEVELAND 
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SANTOS  IMPROVISING 
FOR  TENOR  BANJO 
and  All  Lead  Instruments 

By  J.  W.  ECXHARD 

At  Lut  th*  book  you  baye  waited  tor.  A  Practlaal 
Fill-la  Baak  carefully  iradad  ftoiB  itart  to  ani«h 
Written  In  ilmple  lanfuace  that  anyone  can  under- 
■und.  RIfM  at  the  Baahialafl  with  Oah  a  Few  Mlaataa 
•tody,  you  are  able  to  aaka  tlatala  Flll-lai.  Broken 
ebonle  thorouchly  explained  and  bow  to  employ  them. 
Bow  to  make  Breaki  eaay  or  dUBeult  acoordinc  to  the 
amount  of  your  tecbnic.  How  to  make  Bate  rune.  Bow 
to  make  endinn.  Every  new  subject  tboroucbly  ex¬ 
plained  and  illuatrated.  How  to  syncopate  a  melody. 
Paeaing  notes  In  connection  witb  Broken  Chords.  How 
to  extract  the  chords  from  the  scales  by  an  eaay 
method.  List  of  all  scaise  both  in  treble  and  Baas 
Clefs.  Plenty  of  Breaka  and  Flll-Iiu  to  chooae  from, 
but  explauatlona  are  to  almple  you  can  make  hundreda 
of  your  own  breaka.  Follow  the  mlea  and  you  cannot 
lo  wrong.  If  you  enjoy  the  atudy  of  mualc,  you  will 
And  this  book  iutereeting.  No  banjo  player  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Order  it  today,  to  you  can  turprlae 
your  leader  with  flll-ina,  hot  or  sock  choruiea. 

Adapted  for  Teacher  and  Player.  Most  modem  and 
only  almpUfled  method  publlgbed  for  Tenor  Banjo. 

Price,  ^1.50 

DON  SANTOS  PUB.  CO.,  Inc 

Dept.  77,  55  Orleans  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  Progressive  Drummers 

THE  STRAIGHT  SYSTEM 
MEANS  SUCCESS 
It  it  the  Natural  way  to  play  Drums. 
No  Contradictions — Perfect  Rhsithm — 
A  Practical  Self-Instructor. 

(Books) 

The  American  Drummer — Solos . tl-00 

The  Lesson  Pile — for  beginners . 2.00 

The  Ragtime-Jasx-Syncopation . 3.00 

The  Analysis  of  6/8  Time .  2.00 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DEALERS 

EDWARD  B.  STRAIGHT 

Drum  Studio 

Dept.  M,  175  W.  Washington  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CELLO 

Now  Taught  by  ANNE  SLACK 
Popular  Chicago  Concert  Artist 
Winner  of  the  Lake  View  llus.  Sodety 
Scholarship;  American  Cons.  Gold  Medal  at  the 
01RV1N  INSTITUTE  OP  MUSICAL  ARTS 
I4th  Floor,  KimbaO  Bldg. 

TeL  Lawndale  3668  or  Wabash  3293 
Res.  Address:  3149  So.  Karlow  Awe. 


Wabash  2105  Midway  2600 

Maurice  Rosenfeld 

Music  Critic,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Lecturer  •  Pianist  -  Teacher 

AwaUablc  for  Lectures  an  Mnsieal  Topics 
821  Kimball  Hall  TeL  Harrison  3035 

ALEXANDER  NAKUTIN 

Teacher  of  Voice 

Foe 

Beginners  and  Professionals 

823  Kimball  Bldg. 

TeL  Webetec  7369 

MASON  SLADE 

ORGANIST 

SHERIDAN  SURF  HOTEL 

Bucklaghiam  5aS6 


bia  University.  She  early  established 
herself  as  a  private  teacher  and  then 
devoted  nine  years  to  piano  class 
teaching  in  the  Rochester  public 
schools.  For  two  summers  she  had 
charge  of  the  demonstration  work  on 
class  teaching  at  Rutgers  University. 
She  also  conducted  teachers’  institute 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  During  the 
past  summer  she  has  been  giving  the 
teachers’  course  in  class  methods  at 
the  Eastman  School’s  summer  session. 
Through  these  activities  in  the  field 
Miss  Mason  has  made  herself  a  prac¬ 
tical  authority  in  piano  class  methods. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Violins 

and  Violin  Dealers 


Whoever  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  a  good  Old  Instrument, 
should  rather  buy  a  good  New  Instru¬ 
ment.  The  so-called  “bargains”  or 
"chance  purchases”  often  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  an  instrument  at  a  price 
ridiculously  high  in  proportion  to  its 
real  value. 

Funny  as  it  may  sound,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
experience,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  mistrusts  the  Violin  Dealer, 
Expert  and  Collector,  by  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  a  reliable  house  of  good  rep¬ 
utation,  although  by  reason  of  his 
good  name,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public,  back  up  his  instru¬ 
ments  with  far  reaching  guarantees 
and  as  a  rule  carries  quite  a  large 
stock  from  which  his  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  may  choose.  Nevertheless,  the 
“Bargain  Violin  Dealer,”  by  which  we 
mean  the  so-called  “Gyp”  or  any  per¬ 
son  selling  violins  on  the  side  and 
having  no  establishment  of  any  kind, 
nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  you,  and  where  you  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  recourse  for  refund  on  your 
purchase,  will  be  trusted  without  any 
question.  The  result  invariably  is  that 
_  the  trusting  buyer  in  seventy-five  out 
of  a  hundred  cases  gets  “stung.”  Books 
have  and  will  be  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  nevertheless,  people  will  keep 
on  doing  this  and  later,  when  upon 
request  of  the  buyer,  the  Expert  tells 
them  the  truth  about  the  instrument, 
he  usually  gets  quite  peeved,  although 
he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 
He  forgets  that  he  might  have  saved 
himself  all  this  trouble  by  buying  from 
the  Expert  in  the  first  place. 

The  reason  why  the  general  public 
likes  to  link  up  with  the  purchase  of 
a  violin  a  romantic  story  lies  in  the 
literature  which  has  accumulated  in 
regard  to  the  violin  of  an  Amati,  Stra- 


LEARN  TO  PLAY 
Flute 

Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon 
French  Horn 

(FtmicIi  Sirstam  Taaght) 

BARTHEL  SCMOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

23  E.  JACKSON  BLVD. 

Phone  Harrison  4054 
Write  for  Cetelog 


KENNETH 

FISKE 

Concert  Violinist 
PROGRAMS 

CONCERTS  —  RECITALS 
Teachins  Studio«: 

American  Conservatory  of  Music 

WabuNi  S3SS 

Residatica:  5535^  Wiathrop  Aee. 

LincoM  0752 

IN  as  LBSBONB 
PIANO  AND  AIX 
IN8TMUMMN*S. 

Caarhhis  lot  Bntortaiait  tmd  RadM 

Axel  Christensen  School 

2S  E.  Jaeksoa  BItS.  Hanrtoen  BS7# 


FLORENCE 

BERNSTEIN 

VOICE 

CONCERTS  —  PUPILS  —  RECITALS 
820  Kimban  Bldg.  WabMw  7138 


MAGNUS 

VOICE 

V 

707  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 


Inez  Hubbard  Hicks 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

CONCERT  —  ORATORIO 
910  Kimbidl  Building 
Wabash  9039  Res.  TeL  Clea  Ellyn  915 


FLORENCE  ORANDLAND 

GALAJIKIAN 

CONCERT  PIANIST 
COMPOSER  .  ACOMIPANIST 
Paenhy  of  tho  Ofavte  InsUmto  «l  Mwie 
and  AlHod  Arts 
1430  KIMBALL  HALL 
Td.  Wabaah  2293  Rm.  TeL  Maywood  320 


A  Thoroughly  Retimhte  Sehooi 

BaUtka  Academy  of  Musical  Art 

-  -  pmbm  uro  -  • 

maL  ANNA  B.  BALATKA.  PwddsH 
Aalxtad  bff  a  Cof*a  af  nirty  AHM  MtiNelM. 
DtFASTMSHTS 

Plano.  Volaa.  VIoBa.  Oallo.  DtaaaHa  Alt  SefeMi  M 
Oiwn,  Pbrileal  Coltara.  PIpi  Oitan.  IlHtw, 
OrrlHrtnUoB.  llandoUa.  Oatur.  Bto; 

•4  t.  Jadnaa  BM  CMnsk.  IB. 


tefr  petromh*  the  Advertuen  who  petromifi  oar  megeone. 
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dWariuB,  etc.  Very  often  these  little 
stories  as  to  the  age,  ori^^in  and  abont 
how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
present  owner  are  beinit  used  with 
more  or  less  success,  when  it  means 
the  sale  of  such  an  instrument  to  an 
unwary  buyer.  In  most  cases  such  in¬ 
struments  are  nothinsr  but  fakes,  with 
inaccurate  measurements,  often '  too 
thin  in  wood  and  with  any  number  of 
patches  on  the  inside  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  detected  by  the  buyer.  And  it 
is  these  same  Bargain  Dealers  who 
warn  you  against  dealing  with  relia¬ 
ble  houses,  telling  jmu  that  you  will 
be  charged  exorbitant  prices.  Needless 
to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  reliable  dealer,  who  builds  up  a 
business,  can  do  so  only  by  dealing 
fairly  with  the  public,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  is  your  safeguard. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNEKSHIP,  MAMAOE- 
MEMT,  OQtCni^TION,  ETC.,  BEQUIBED 
BY  THE  ACT  Of  CONOEESS  OF 
AUGUST  14,  191S. 


Melville  Webster 

Fonmerly  Soto  Clorimet— 

Inmot,  Thovm,  Weber 

Instructor  Clarinet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
Pi^iils  with  foremost  bands 

School  loMmciioo  a  Spoeialt]' 


of  the  School"  Huaicias,  publiibed  monthly,  ex¬ 
cept  July  uid  Aafuet,  at  Obioago,  HI., 

'  '  lor  October  I,  1919. 


Sute  d  niinoU 
County  of  Cook 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  tor  the 
State  'and  county  aforeaaid,  personally  appeared 
Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  haring  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  ha  is  the 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  ol  the  School  Mcai- 
cux  and  tbat^the  following  b,.to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,'  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  If  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  abore  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  14,  1911,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  hnd  Begulations,  printed 
on  the  lererse  of  this  form,  to  srit: 


Scndio:  lllYi  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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1.  That  the  nmes  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  mana^g  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Pubiiahing  Oo. 
(Inc.),  Chicago,  III.  , 

Editor,  Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Modern'.Dance  Arrangements 

.  .  Somebody  Stole  My  Gal,  Fox  Trot. 
Price  50  cents. 

Note.  Send  for  monthly  Bulletins  of  oecr  SOO 
of  ALL,  Puhlishars  Hits. 

Everything  in  Musk. 

DENTON  8C  HASKINS 

1591  Broadway  New  York  City 


in  SEtlilBK  BUILDING.  ELKHART, INDIANA 

^ "  (In  Canada:H4  Yortge  St..  Toronto.) 


3.  Thst  the  owner  is  (If  owned  by  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  its  name  and  addrem  must  be  stated  end 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincor¬ 
porated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Tbe  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  701  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  Nettle  Bamberg,  1933  N.  Fairfield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HL ;  Margaretta  Shinabarger,  805 
W.  66th  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  bolding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  tbe  owners,  atockboldert,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  etockholder  or  eecurity  bolder  ap- 
peere  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  each  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  mid  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  alBant’t  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  ea  trusteee,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  aamciation,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  asid  stock,  hondo, 
or  other  securities  than  aa  so  stated  by  him. 

BOBEBT  L.  SHEPHEBD, 

BusincM  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thia  tfird 
day  of  October,  1939. 

Ahtox  O.  LaiTDH, 

Notary  Publie. 

(My  oommiaaion  expiree  April  Ifith,  1930.) 

(Seel) 


TH^DEMAND  VoB  EFFI^MJTJOHOOL  f 
MUnO^IBEGTOBS  EXCEEDS  THE  SUPPLY. 


Courses  By  Ourespondence 

All  Band  Instruments 


A  Special  Course 

A  special  course  is  offered  for  Band 
and  Orchestra  Directors  and  Music 
Supervisors^  prepared  by  the  greatest 
au^ority  who  ever  wrote  on  this  sub- 
j«.  FREDERICK  NEIL  INNES. 

A  Few  Members  of  our  Resident  School  FacnltY 

Rob't  W.  Stevens.. Piaae  snd  Pipe  Organ  Carrol  Ifardn . Trombone 

Adol^  Prochaebe. Clarinet  and  Saxopbm  Jerry  Cimera . Tromhona 

Bmaat  Pediia . Comet  and  Trumpet  wm.  Konrad  . Violin 

Andrew  V.  ScM . Parenmton 

Write  For  Detoiled  Jnforttsstion 

Conn  National  School  of  Music,  Inc.,  506  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicafo,  ID. 


C/e  F.  Cerveny  8C  Sons’ 
Bohemian  world  renowned 
Basses  with  Rotary  Valves, 
large  Calibre.  Catalog  Free. 


YITAK'ELSNIC  CO., 4639  S.  Ashland  Afe.,  Chicago,  Ol. 


For  the  Classroom 


WITH  the  demonstrated  success  of 
the  modern  plan  of  group  piano 
instruction,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  children  who  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 

The  important  point  to  consider — 
which  is  the  BEST  piano  for  the  pur¬ 
pose? 

The  Hamilton  Piano.  Model  216.  is 
the  ideal  piano  for  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  .her 
class  over  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
She  can  play  and  direct  at  the  same  time. 


Facts 

834  Schools.  Colleges.  Churches  and 
Musical  Institutions  use  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorse  the  HAMIL¬ 
TON  Piano. 

300  HAMILTON  Pianos  purchased 
during  the  war  for  use  in  Army 
Cantonments. 

Over  125.000  HAMILTON  Pianos  in 
the  homes  of  Satisfied  Customers. 

1 80  HAMILTON  Pianos  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools. 


This  gives  the  teacher  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  justice  to  her  work, 
without  employing  an  accompanist,  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
old  method  of  class  instruction. 

This  Hamilton  is  so  built  that  two 
small  boys  can  move  it  easily  from  one 
class  room  to  another. 

This  Hamilton  is  available  in  beau¬ 
tifully  figured  mahogany  and  walnut 
cases.  The  finish  and  workmanship 
maintain  in  every  way  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  for  which  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Piano  is  famous. 


If  your  school  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  at  the  present 
time  to  purchase  a  Hamilton  School  Special,  send  for  our 
booklet,  ‘"Fifteen  Ways  to  Raise  the  Money.” 

piano  Co. 

323  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Let’s  petronite  the  Advertisers  who  petronite  our  megefisse. 


"Just  What 

I  Wanted  | 

. . .  a  Pan-American  for 
Christmas" 

We  know  that  every  boy,  every  girl  will  "bubble  over"  with  joy  when  they  find  it's  a  Pan- 
American' for  their  Christmas.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  musical  gift,  nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  for  joy  with  a  band  instrument.  They  want  one — and  their  demand  is  worthy  I 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

Particularly  if  they  ask  for  a  Pan-American.  Boys'  and  girls  know  them  for  their  easy  playing 
qualities,  their  true  tones,  their  accuracy.  > 


FACTORY  GUARANTEED 

Pan-Americans  are. the  only  complete  line  of  natjarrally  advertised,  mod¬ 
erately  priced,  fqctpry..guaranteed  instruments  made.  Write  us  today  for  , 
details  of  .6ur  Free  Trial  Offer,  our  Easy  Payment  ,Plan.  Ask  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  beautifully  illustrated  Pan-American  catalog. 


Pan-American  BandMnstrument  &  Case  Co. 

‘  1^5  Pan-American  Building  ♦  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Don’t  foil  to  mtmtioH  Tht  Sekool  Mtuieton  when  writing  AJvertittri, 


